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Cone, Goly Ghost 


Come, Holy Ghost, send down, we pray, 
Of Thy blest light one burning ray 
From Heaven’s holy height. 
O come, Thou Father of the poor, 
Come, bounteous Giver, we implore 
Be Thou our heart’s true light. 


Of all true Comforters the best 

Be Thou our soul’s delightful Guest, 
Refreshment sweet bestow. 

Be rest in labor, we entreat, 

Be grateful shade in burning heat, 
And solace in our woe. 


O Light most blest, Thy light impart, 

With radiance fill the inmost heart 
Of all who trust in Thee. 

Without Thy God-head mortal man 

Has nought of good, nor in him can 
But sin and weakness be. 


Our Soul’s defilement wash away: 

With grace bedew our heart’s parched clay: 
Our wounds and bruises cure. 

To Thy sweet yoke our will bend low. 

Melt with Thy heat our breast of snow. 
Our straying steps make sure. 





And grant Thy faithful, loving Lord, 
Whose only hope is in Thy word, 
Thy gifts—the Sacred Seven: 
That living godly lives and pure 
Thy grace in death we may secure 
And endless bliss in heaven. 
—P. P. Murray, C.Ss.R. 
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Father Tim Casey 


ALONG THE MISSION TRAIL 


C. D. McEnniry, C.Ss.R. 

The good ship, Catherine, had hardly cast anchor in the harbor of 
Frederiksted, St. Croix, Virgin Island, U. S. A., before two hardy 
black fishermen shot their rowboat beside her, and Father Augustine, 
the Redemptorist, clambered aboard. He seized the hand of the Rev. 
erend Timothy Casey in a hearty grip which wellnigh crushed his 
knuckles and exclaimed : 

“A hundred thousand welcomes to our Island, Father Tim. It is 
well named the Garden of the West Indies. Redemptorist hospitality 
would gladly, if possible, make it a Garden of Eden for you during 
your stay among us.” 

Snatching up the visitor’s bag he descended the ladder let down 
from the ship’s side. 

“The Garden of Eden reminds me of snakes—tropical serpents, 
boa constrictors, vipers, adders. Ugh,” and Father Casey shuddered 
as he picked his way gingerly down the swinging steps toward the tiny 
skiff dancing below. 

“Don’t you worry, Father Tim,” the veteran missionary called back 
over his shoulder. “The soil of Holy Ireland itself is not more free 
from snakes than this island of ours.” 

“What! A tropical island without so much as one boa constrictor! 
How do you explain it?” 

“There are two explanations. First: The island is infested with a 
species of animal called mongoose, a second cousin to the rat, the squir- 
rel, and the skunk. While the mongoose prefers nice tender singing 
birds, his second choice is snakes. After cleaning out the former, he 
turned to the latter and cleaned them out, too. That is the way the 
heathen explains it. But we know better. The priests who, for two 
centuries, kept the faith alive here, were directly from the old sod. 
They implanted in the hearts of their children such devotion to the 
Apostle of Ireland that St. Patrick was forced, out of sheer justice, to 
repeat his famous miracle and drive out the snakes.” 

“Devotion to St. Patrick here!” 

“Absolutely. His is the favorite name among the negroes. Tell 
Father your name,” he said to one of the black oarsmen. 
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“Patrick Murphy,” the man replied as he bent to his oar. 

“And their principal church—you can see its white spire rising above 
the town—is dedicated to St. Patrick. All around that church are the 
weather-worn grave stones of the Irish priests who lived and labored 
and died here among their dusky people.” 

“What brought the Irish priests to this distant island in the tropic 
seas ?”” 

“The Irish planters would go back from time to time for a visit 
to the old home. While listening to their tales of adventure around the 
bog turf fire, some young Soggarth would be stirred to go out and 
labor for the faith among these islanders.” 

“And what brought the Irish planters here?” 

“Their innate proclivity for ‘bossing a job.’” 

“Yes—but—I don’t understand. Why did they pick out this par- 
ticular island? They did not come to Cuba, Porto Rico, Martinique, 
or dozens of the other islands round about. If this island were a 
British possession at the time, I could understand it. But it was Danish, 
and—and—” 

“In short, Father Tim, though you are an American, and this island 
is a part of the U. S. A., you know but little about it.” 

“T know nothing about it—to my shame be it said—I know abso- 
lutely nothing about it.” 

“Then listen. Oh, by the way, Father Casey, meet one of my best 
parishioners.” A big, powerful, black policeman reached down. and 
helped him onto the wharf. “St. Croix,” Father Augustine continued, 
“or Santa Cruz, as the Spaniards named it, or Holy Cross, as we ought 
to call it, was discovered by Columbus on his second westward voyage, 
Nov. 14, 1493. At that time it was inhabited by Indians, called Caribs 
because they were cannibals. From them this part of the ocean received 
the name, Caribbean Sea. Spain had discovered it, and so she claimed 
it. The English tried a settlement here and claimed it. The Dutch 
tried another, and they claimed it. The French built a town, Bassin, 
on the site of the present city of Christiansted; hence they claimed it. 
The French king, Louis XIV, gave it to the Knights of Malta.” 

“The Knights of Malta here! Why, Father Gus, this is positively 
thrilling !” 

“Yes, the Knights of Malta were here. Unfortunately they hap- 
pened to strike a few years of drought at the very beginning. They 
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gave up in disgust and turned the gift back to the giver. In the year 
1733 the King of France sold the island to Christian V of Denmark 
for 750,000 French Livres. The Danes built the two towns which 
exist on the island today, Frederiksted, on the west end, where we are 
now, and Christiansted, on the east end, where there is a beautiful but 
shallow harbor completely shielded from the breakers by a coral reef. 
During a period of fifty years there were desultory discussions about 
selling the island to the United States. At last, during the world war, 
it became urgent for us to secure the Danish (Virgin) Islands, St. 
Croix, St. John, and St. Thomas, thereby preventing some rival nation 
from acquiring theme as a military base in easy striking distance of 
the Panama Canal. Accordingly, March 31, 1917, we purchased the 
Islands, paid a good price, and admitted practically all the conditions 
demanded by Denmark, among others the retention of Danish money 
until 1932.” 

“That is why you paid the boatmen with strange coin?” 

“Yes.” 

“T thank you for the history lesson, Father Gus. However, it has 
only made my confusion more confounded. In all the events you nar- 
rated, I find no explanation of the fact that all the negroes on the 
island speak English—and English with an Irish accent.” 

“It sounds like an Irish accent. Many claim it is simply eighteenth 
century English. The explanation, as I received it from one of the 
old timers, is as follows: A Danish concern, The West India & Guinea 
Company, was organized, or reorganized, to exploit the island. 
Wealthy Danes subscribed the capital. The island was then parcelled 
out in estates to those who had subscribed. However, the wealthy 
Danes did not fancy leaving home to come here and undertake planta- 
tions of which they understood little. Accordingly, they sold or leased 
their rights to English planters. The English employed Irish man- 
agers and overseers. And thus English-Irish language, customs, and 
methods were permanently established. The negro slaves took the 
names of their Irish bosses. This was the golden age of St. Croix. 
The entire island, which is about twenty miles long and five miles 
wide, was planted in sugar cane. The plantations were generally owned 
by the English, bossed by the Irish, and worked by the negroes. Every 
planter built a palatial home and made it a little paradise of tropical 
trees and flowers. Excellent roads were built. European horses and 
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carriages were introduced. Lavish hospitality was practiced. The 
planters and their families met continuously at one another’s houses 
to enjoy delightful parties, banquets, balls, races, and feasts of all kinds. 
Distinguished Europeans counted themselves fortunate to be invited 
to the Garden of the West Indies. The place was a popular resort for 
rich Americans. In 1820 there was more wealth on this little island 
than in the whole City of New York.” 
“What has since wrought such a change?” 


’ 


“Droughts and hurricanes,” said Father Augustine, “destroyed the 
crops; the natives rebelled against unjust laws which kept them in a 
state of practical slavery; they wrecked three-fourths of the town of 
Frederiksted, and burned every plantation house to within three miles 
of Christiansted, where they were checked by the soldiers. Many of the 
great houses were never rebuilt. When I drive you over the island, 
you will find it covered with ruins, mute witnesses to departed glory.” 

“And those ruined round towers, which I saw crowning every hill 
as we Sailed into harbor? Are they fairy raths, or strongholds against 
pirates ?” 

“Not so romantic,” Father Augustine replied, “simply cane mills. 
They stand on the hill tops to catch the wind, for they were once sur- 
mounted by massive windmills which operated machinery for crushing 
cane. Every plantation had its own apparatus for the manufacture of 
sugar, cane syrup, and rum—the St. Croix rum, which was world 
famous. Prohibition, the low price of sugar, scarcity of labor, due to 
the fact that the negroes are leaving the island, droughts and hurri- 
canes, have all conspired to transform the Garden of the West Indies 
into a poverty-stricken island. A mere handful of whites remain; the 
majority of the negroes are on the verge of destitution. A wise and 
far-seeing policy must be adopted by the government if this delightful 
island is to be restored to anything like its former prosperity.” 

Father Casey stopped short in amazement. ‘What is this I hear?” 
he cried. ; 

There rang out on the morning air four hundred clear, strong, 
sweet voices singing the inspiring words: “Oh, say, can you see by the 
dawn’s early light, what so proudly we hailed at the twilight’s last 
gleaming ?” 

There, standing in rigid lines, were the little black children putting 
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their whole soul into the national anthem, while Stars and Stripes were 
slowly hoisted to the mast top. 

“How do you do it?” Father Casey gasped. 

“T don’t, and I can’t,” Father Augustine replied. “There are the 
wonder workers who do it,” he said, indicating the nuns in snow-white 
garb mingling with the children. 

“Who are they?” 

“Augustinian Sisters devoted exclusively to missionary and social 
work, a Belgian Order brought here by the Belgian Redemptorists. 
There are nineteen on the island; ten here and nine at Christiansted. 
They give themselves unreservedly to the training of these poor chil- 
dren, not only during school hours, but before and after, school, on 
Saturdays, Sundays, and holidays. Voluntary exiles from home and 
country, they have become the guardian angels of St. Croix.” 

Before entering the monastery, the two priests lingered prayerfully 
among the grave stones surrounding the ancient church. 

“Why, those crosses,” Father Casey said, “are erected to the mem- 
ory of U. S. sailors. How does it happen that they are buried here?” 

“On the eighteenth of November, 1867, while Secretary of State 
Steward was in Christiansted negotiating with the Danish representa- 
tives about. the purchase of the Virgin Islands, the U. S. Warship, 
Monongehela, was anchored in this harbor, in the very spot where your 
ship is now lying. Suddenly there came an earthquake and a tidal 
wave; the ship was cast on shore, and many of the men were drowned. 
All the Catholics were buried here in St. Patrick’s churchyard.” 

After Mass and breakfast, Father Augustine invited his guest for 
a tour of the island. A wheezy Ford car of ancient vintage was cranked 
and coaxed until it set up a lusty sputter, and the two priests were soon 
rattling merrily over a road that had seen better days. On one side 
were lovely hills covered with palm and mahogany; on the other, the 
indigo blue waves of the Caribbean danced in the sunlight. 

“Now a truce to ancient history, old classmate,” Father Casey cried. 
“Tell me about yourself and how you spend your days in this prison, 
this garden, or whatever you choose to call it.” 

Father Augustine vigorously tooted his horn. A negro family in a 
donkey cart was holding the center of the road. Next he swerved 


sharply to avoid hitting a vagrant goat. These obstacles happily sur- 
mounted, he began: 
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“The only priests on the island are we Redemptorists; the only 
parishioners, with a very few exceptions, are negroes. We have two 
monasteries, one in Frederiksted and one in Christiansted. In each 
place we have a large church and school. Besides that, we attend little 
chapels in the interior wherever there is a little settlement of natives 
too far away to reach one of the churches. We had another school 
attached to one of these country churches, but it was destroyed ‘in 
the last hurricane, and we have been unable to rebuild it. A couple 
of small trucks, which we call school busses, daily make the round of 
the island to bring in the distant children. On this plantation to the 
right there are a number of Catholics; for the present we give them 
Mass every Sunday in a Danish garage.” 

As they drove along, Father Augustine named the estates they 
passed, pointed out the ruins of the great houses, and recounted many 
a quaint anecdote learned from the natives. 

“That hill,” he said, “is our Mountain. It is between ten and fifteen 
hundred feet high. From its summit one can see the entire island and 
the ocean on every side. To the northeast is Salt River, the place where 
Columbus landed his men on his second voyage to America. There is 
the Old Folks’ Home where we say Mass regularly; ninety per cent 
of the Catholics receive Communion weekly. Here is the prison. Con- 
victs from the other Virgin Islands are sent here. We come here on 
stated days to minister to their spiritual wants. On the hill above the 
town of Christiansted is the hospital. There, as well as in the hospital 
at Frederiksted, we have a fertile field. But now I must show you 
our treasure, our spiritual garden.” 

He swung off the highway onto an enchanting serpentine road 
which circled the debris of a large sugar factory, wrecked in the last 
hurricane, and then sloped gently down to the coral strand. There, 
where the blue green waters of the Caribbean are churned to foam on 
the red reef, where the eternal murmur of the sea blends harmoniously 
with the sighing of the cocoanut palms and the chorus of the locusts 
in the canebrake, a group of cheerful, patient sufferers watch the prog- 
ress of the plague that is slowly eating their lives away. It is the 
Leper Colony of the Virgin Islands. 

But whence comes their courage and resignation under a cross which 
might well drive the strongest to desperation? From the deep, strong 
faith that fills these gentle hearts. Sermons, instructions, Mass, Con- 
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fession, Communion—the Fathers have ever been prodigal in pouring 
out the treasures of Holy Church upon these her afflicted children. In 
very truth, there are saints among the colored lepers of St. Croix. 

Quick, in their solitude and abandonment, to sense the approach 
of a friend, they had recognized Father Augustine’s Ford while it was 
no more than a speck on the distant hills. Halting before the cottages, 
he found the inmates already assembled to receive him. Greetings, 
laughter, repartee, jokes, benedictions, a cheer for the visitor, a cheer 
for Father Augustine, and the priests drove back to the monastery at 
Christiansted. i 

After the evening meal the two old friends chatted long on the 
veranda under the Southern stars. Father Casey was finally brought 
to the little guest room. A light was struck and the enormous black 
beetles scampered for cover, while a centipede took its leisurely way 
across the whitewashed wall. 

After assuring himself that no centipedes, scorpions, or tarantulas 
were hiding under the mattress, Father Casey lay down, not to sleep, 
but to fight fleas and mosquitoes throughout the long hot night. As 
the first rays of light were tipping the waves, he fell into a fitful 
slumber. 

The clanging of the rising bell awakened him from a wild dream 
in which he seemed to be pinned under the burning wreckage of a 
sugar mill watching St. Patrick and a crowd of colored lepers chasing 
big black beetles into the sea while the ghostly crew of the Monongehela 
played the Star Spangled Banner. 


HUMILITY 





The holy abbot and hermit, St. Anthony, told his brethren in a 
sermon that he had one day seen in a vision the nets of the devil set 


to trap the souls of men, and they appeared spread over the entire 
earth. 


“Alas,” he had sighed at the vision, “who can escape these 
snares ?” 

Immediately he heard a voice which answered his doubts and fears. 
“Humility alone can escape, Anthony,” it said, “for humility is even 
lower than the nets and smaller than its meshes, and thus it cannot 
be snared in any way.” 
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The Family Altar 


I. M. G. 


In the book of Genesis, we read that Jacob named the place where 
God vouchsafed to him a vision, Bethel, meaning, house of prayer. 
He erected a monument on that spot and anointed it, so that it would 
be a perpetual memorial of the vow he had made to God. Because 
he had communed with God there, it became to him sacred—a holy of 
holies. 

The Bethel in the Catholic home should be the family altar. Even 
if the members of the family are fortunate enough to be able to attend 
daily Mass, or make visits to the Blessed Sacrament during the day, 
they should meet at the family altar in the evenings. If the children 
have been accustomed, since infancy, to gather there for night prayers, 
it will not be difficult to exact from them fifteen minutes or even ten, 
between the time they come home for supper and their evening amuse- 
ment. Saying one’s prayers half dead with fatigue or excitement late 
at night, is not sufficient to keep the channel of prayer open for in- 
spiration, yet why do we always leave our evening prayers till such a 
time as though it is a duty that God exacts of us—a mere physical act? 
Perhaps fear is the ulterior motive of such a mechanical gesture; we 
wouldn’t feel comfortable getting into bed, somehow. Maybe one of 
those unexpected earthquakes one reads about every so often would 
visit our vicinity, or a hurricane carry us off to eternity before we 
would have a chance to make a sincere act of contrition. True enough, 
prayer is a duty which must be performed as an act of homage to God 
the Creator; but that is not the prayer of which I speak. 

If you had a dearly loved friend and wished to talk with him— 
visit him—would you mumble a formula of words while in a slovenly 
attitude, and, not waiting for a reply, withdraw? No; the desire to see 
the loved features of a face you know so well, to hear the voice of 
greeting and conversation, would all draw and hold your attention 
while you were with him. If your friendship were sincere, you would 
be more intent on listening to what your friends had to say than talking. 
The time would fly, so that you would be apt to overstay your time. 
Finally, you would make an affectionate leave-taking and the next visit 
would be looked forward to with eager anticipation. 
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Now, Jesus is our Friend of Friends, and the time of prayer is 
our opportunity to converse with Him in a special manner. True, we 
can commune with Him in our hearts any moment of the day, no mat- 
ter how busy and distracted we are. Ejaculatory prayer is indispen- 
sable to the Catholic. But to receive Him as befitting a friend, we 
need a time set aside—we need to be quiet and alone, as we grow older, 
to visualize our Lord, and we know how much easier this is when we 
are surrounded by religious articles. The family altar, with its Sacred 
Heart statue, an image of the Blessed Mother or Saint Joseph, or a 
favorite saint, with its snowy cloth, vigil light, and children’s offering 
of blossoms, resembles a little spiritual oasis in the midst of the house- 
hold’s confusion and cares. A place where one can turn for a quiet- 
ing of overstrung nerves, control of temper, source of vision—that is 
the place to hold loving, natural converse with Him. 

Think of what the Protestant is deprived, in his fear of idolatry. 
These exterior aids to prayer are denied him, leaving prayer more to a 
mood of inclination than an attractive devotion. Remember our Saint 
Teresa of Avila, how she regarded images. She told us to rejoice in 
their use, and warned us that indifference or rejection of them would 
be heretical on our part. One wonders what this dear Saint would say 
or think of many Catholic homes today in this prosperous land of ours, 
where the least whim may be indulged on a moderate income, even to 
the point of elaborate bedroom suites. She would, I fancy, look for 
a statue or holy picture, and perhaps find some elegant, tiny painting 
of the Sacred Heart hidden away among an array of silver and cut 
glass on the dresser. Or, perhaps, a modern artist’s conception of the 
Virgin Mother and Child framed with a view to harmonize with the 
surroundings. Nothing here, really, to indicate a Catholic household, 
not even a tiny font of holy water near the door to bless oneself on 
entering and leaving. 

And yet, does not our memory take us back to the days when we 
were children? Our parents were not so prosperous, the furniture 
was simple and the rooms rather bare, but you were not ashamed to 
bring home your little school friends and have them know yours was 
a Catholic home. In the living room, conspicuously, was the framed 
form of consecration of the family to the Sacred Heart, with the Papal 
blessing. The most prized piece of art the home boasted was a Raphael 
Madonna, or a religious statue. In your room, proudly displayed, was 
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the “altar,” scrupulously clean, your own special charge. The choicest 
flowers were arranged there around beloved time-scarred statues. At 
evening, when home work was done, mother would beckon, and you 
would come for your “tryst” with the Jesus she had taught you to love. 
Once in a while, when the pile of mending was not too high, there 
would be a bedtime story—a breathless romance of a Saint whose vir- 
tues filled you with a wild desire to imitate. 

But the sweetest time, and the time most remembered, was when, 
in the dusk, you knelt at the altar in the light of the vigil lamp, and, led 
by mother’s soft voice, repeated familiar prayers, petitions and the 
rosary. Quarrels were forgotten, misdemeanors forgiven, and good- 
night kisses exchanged. A few moments in the morning, too, to begin 
the day—no wonder we loved that little altar. 

We cannot expect these memories of our childhood to appeal to 
our children, for home life is very different now, and family hearth- 
stones are extinct in our city dwellings, but we can re-create, in a mod- 
ern manner, the family altar and all that it stands for. Surely the 
altar may be a piece of furniture to harmonize with the prettiest bed- 
room, and the statuary of the highest imported art. A single crucifix 
would suffice, with votive light and snowy linen. The thing that makes 
your Bethel is none of these—its essential charm and value is in the 
atmosphere created there by constant prayer and family union. It will 
be the center of your home, and will do more than threats, pleadings, 
and fears, to control the adventurous mind and activities of youth. It 
will mean home to you, no matter where you pitch your tent. 


Dear Mother of Perpetual Help: I wish to thank you publicly for 
the great temporal favor granted me; also for many other favors re- 
ceived through your intercession. I am having a Mass said in your 
honor as I promised. I am attending the Tuesday Novenas now for 
some time for the return to health of a dear friend as well as myself, 
also for a position for the friend. We are both feeling much better, 
but we will continue to pray because we have all the faith and con- 
fidence, dear Mother, that you will hear our prayer and ask your Divine 
Son to grant us the favors asked for. 


We make provision for this life as if it were never to have an end, 
and for the other as though it were never to have a beginning. 
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A Roman Experience 
STATION DAY 
R. J. Miter, C.Ss.R. 


The other day was the Lenten Station Day at St. Paul’s Outside 
the Walls, and our local daily, the Osservatore Romano, had said there 
would be this special feature to it, that the penitential procession would 
go from St. Paul’s to the catacomb of St. Comodilla near by. This 
appealed to my historical or liturgical sense as a rare opportunity, for 
it meant marching in procession not merely around the piazza in front 
of the church as is usually done nowadays, but marching to the original 
tombs of the martyrs—the catacombs—as the old Christians of a thou- 
sand and a half years ago used to do. So I used the arts of persuasion 
(making up in persistence what I lacked in persuasion) on the Bo- 
hemian confrere to join me in a hurried pilgrimage to St. Paul’s. He 
needed persuasion at first, for he came to his door when I rapped, 
with his Summa of St. Thomas in his hand, and when I made my offer, 
groaned in spirit and said something about the exams being just out- 
side the door. But he is a good confrere and a good fellow and finally 
yielded to persuasion—persistence—temptation—what you will; and off 
we went together, bridging over the language chasm between his good 
Bohemian and my good English on bad but serviceable German—Ger- 
man, bolstered up where necessary by bits of Italian, Latin and— 
gestures. 

We were not very well acquainted with the particular “tram” we 
were to take for St. Paul’s, but after considerable running around 
Piazza Vittorio Emmanuele, and after being wisely misdirected by a 
“man of the street” (if you ever come to Rome never ask the man in 
the street what trams or autobusses pass a given corner; he’ll surely 
tell you with convincing positiveness something “that ain’t so”), we 
caught sight of number N 26 with a red line through the 26, and though 
it was in the middle of a block, we gathered up our habits, sprinted 
nobly and hopped aboard before it escaped. Roman trams are usually 
unhampered by safety doors, and the customers can get aboard or get 
off as their agility permits. 

But to avoid misunderstanding, let me hasten to say that the street 
car service in Rome at present is the best my young life has yet en- 
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countered. Our transfers, for instance, cost about three cents apiece. 
For about three and a half cents we could have gotten transfers which 
would have entitled us to change cars not only once, but two or three 
times; and for something less than a nickel we could have traveled 
for an hour on any tram or bus in any direction. The service, too, is 
exceptional. You practically never have to wait longer than two or 
three minutes for your tram or autobus; and the autobusses, in par- 
ticular, big green things, travel more quickly and more smoothly than 
anything I’ve seen in the States. 

But that’s all in parenthesis. Let’s get back to our trip to St. Paul’s. 
We had to transfer at the Porta San Paolo—St. Paul’s gate, behind 
which rise the dark rows of cypresses that mark the Protestant cem- 
etery of Rome—the cemetery where Keats and Shelly are buried. Our 
tram did not go through the gate of St. Paul, but around it (no doubt 
so as not to endanger the old monument by too much shaking and 
pounding beneath it) and then took to the wide avenues that lead to 
the Basilica. From the fact that St. Paul’s is outside the walls don’t 
draw the conclusion that all is rustic and sylvan around it. It is true, 
even today St. Paul’s practically marks the limits of Rome, the end 
of the tram-line, and the beginning of the country; but the walls “of 
which it is outside” are the walls put up by Pope Leo IV somewhere 
back about the year 800, but between those walls and St. Paul’s is 
Rome’s one and only factory district. There you see all the chimneys, 
cranes, machinery, smoke and steam that grace any modern industrial 
section. Fortunately, it is far enough from the church to. be only part 
of the view of Rome, rather than a cause of gloom or smoke-laden at- 
mosphere in or around the church itself. 

We arrived at the end of the line, our destination, just at five 
o’clock, the hour scheduled for the beginning of services. (It was 
called seventeen o’clock in the Osservatore Romano, according to the 
continental method of telling time). From the tram, we walked around 
to the front of the church, and there, when we had passed through the 
big iron gate that leads into the courtyard before the building, a really 
glorious sight met our eyes. The golden facade of the church faces 
the west, and the setting sun was shining full upon it, lighting it with 
rich and dazzling splendor. Behind the golden glory, the Italian sky 
was showing its deepest, bluest blue; and we stood for a few moments 
looking up in a silence of unwordable admiration. Then on through 
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the courtyard, pausing again for an admiring moment before the great 
statue of St. Paul with his drawn sword that stands in the center; then 
up past the massive columns of the portico and into the basilica. 

St. Paul’s is one of the few Roman churches that have colored 
windows; usually, even in St. Peter’s, they are just of plain glass. But 
in St. Paul’s they say the windows are not of glass, but porphyry, cut 
very thin; and the light, consequently, in the church, is always soft 
and mellow and devotional. It was particularly so as we entered that 
evening; the contrast was marked after leaving the brilliant facade 
outside. The floor, made up of the richest marbles, was shining with 
the reflected light all down its long length; and the main altar over 
the tomb of St. Paul seemed far away and almost in the dusk. But 
we had no time to pay a visit to St. Paul, as we should have liked to 
do; the procession was beginning to move from around the altar just as 
we entered, so after a hasty prayer from afar to the great apostle, we 
rose and joined the line. 

Perhaps a word or two on this station day business is in place here. 
In the old days, as far back as the year 500 and before, on every day 
in Lent the Pope used to conduct the people in procession to some 
particular martyr’s church in Rome—a different church each day— 
and there say Mass, give Communion to the people, and pray with 
them. It was, therefore, a kind of penitential procession, since every- 
body was fasting, and special prayers were said—the litany and various 
psalms—to the martyrs for the intention that they would help the 
people to sanctify the Lenten fast. Hence the good old Christians, it 
seems, did not consider it enough merely to fast; they had to get the 
powerful help of the martyrs in order to make sure their fasting would 
be blessed by the Lord. This is what you might call a salutary reflec- 
tion in these days when, somehow or other, we do not very often get 
even as far as the fasting part of the proposition. These station day 
processions have continued through the centuries, and are held, as a 
rule, from the same church today as they were in the beginning; and 
another very salutary reflection is this, that there are in Rome today 
enough churches dating back to practically catacomb times to go around 
one apiece for every day in Lent, and still to have not a few left over. 
That’s something apostolic for you. 

The Pope encourages in a special manner the practice of visiting the 
stations ; usually a good crowd keeps moving in and out of the church 
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all day, and after class in the afternoon you see students of various 
nationalities and with habits of various color and design enter the 
church in groups to kneel and say the station prayers or attend at 
Compline and the procession which constitute the afternoon service. 
We were fortunate today, as I said, in being present at St. Paul’s, for 
the procession was to go to one of the old original catacombs, that of 
St. Comodilla. It is a rather small one, but wait, we'll describe it when 
we get there. 

The procession we had met coming from the sanctuary of the church 
was headed by a group of girls all wearing veils and preceded by a 
banner, like the children of Mary. After them came two old men in 
cassock and surplice, each carrying a thick, long, round, richly deco- 
rated rod or column over his shoulder, evidently the sign of their 
position and authority, which authority, I fear, did not extend very 
far; they seemed mainly to be a kind of guard of honor for the clergy. 
I forget how these old men looked in particular, but often you see them 
in the church in Rome in their cassock and surplice, wearing a white 
moustache. The first time I saw the combination of cassock and sur- 
plice and moustache I thought it quite remarkable, and perhaps stared 
more than was becoming even for a stranger in Rome. Perhaps these 
old gentlemen are the famous “beadles” of song and story. 

After the beadles (we'll call them that, anyhow) came a strange 
looking object. My confrere said: ‘“What’s that thing that looks like 
a tent?” It did really look like a round purple and orange striped 
tent, about six feet across; it reached to within a foot or so of the floor, 
and was carried by a man, inside of which we could see only the bell- 
bottom cuffed trousers and a kind of white garment he seemed to have 
over all; beside him within the tent (judging again by the one foot 
space of nether extremities we could see) was a little boy in half socks, 
and an old man. Later on we found out that this tent-like object is 
the special insignia of St. Paul’s; and I remember to have seen written 
on one corner of it, “The year of Jubilee 1900 or 1925.” 

Behind the insignia came the cross-bearer and the acolytes, fol- 
lowed by the Benedictine monks of St. Paul’s, chanting the psalms of 
the procession. Then came a cleric carrying a high wooden framework 
in which well above the heads of the crowd was a little bell, which he 
rang by pulling a cord from time to time. After him was a bishop, 
reverently carrying before his face a rich relic case, probably with a 
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relic of the true cross, and followed by a cleric with the mitre; and 
then came the mixed crowd of the faithful. Mixed is a good word to 
describe us. All nationalities, all social conditions, all states of life 
were represented. Bearded monks—some with the long white beards 
of age—others with the struggling, straggling beards of youth; secular 
priests; students (though not so many students today, on account of 
the distance of St. Paul’s from the city) ; nuns—and apparently, from 
schools and universities, alongside ordinary Italian workmen—profes- 
sors and teachers. 

The air of reverence was the striking thing about the procession. 
We went up past St. Paul’s, past the trams standing at the end of the 
line, and entered the Via delle sette Chiese, the street of the Seven 
Churches; and the conductors and motormen stood in the door of the 
trams as we passed, reverently holding their hats in their hands; again 
old men in the doorways doffed their ragged hats; two workmen un- 
loading a truck full of furniture found a moment, too, to reverently 
bow their heads; in fact, we saw only one man who failed to show any 
reverence—a kind of straw boss sprawled in the truck that the two 
workmen were unloading. His indifference (which, we suspect, was 
largely assumed) only accentuated the general air of devotion and 
faith, and left us with a very favorable impression of the faith of the 
Italian people. 

The street of the Seven Churches is bordered on one side by a 
plaster concrete wall about ten or twelve feet high. Now and then a 
doorway appeared in the wall, in which as we passed, there would 
surely be some men, women and children (the children always in the 
majority), or at times we would see a group of Italian mothers, holding 
some children and surrounded by more, peering over from above the 
wall. Now and then, too, a little boy or girl would rush into the heart 
of the procession calling out in his or her childish treble the never- 
failing request of the Italian child, “Padre, dami un santo”—“Father, 
give me a saint,” that is, a holy card; or again there would break in 
the prayers of the monks and the crowd, the shrill but not unwelcome 
cries of other children playing along the way. 

It was about a mile up the Via delle sette Chiese to the catacomb 
of St. Comodilla. The air was beginning to get a bit dusty and close 
between the high walls and houses and some of the elderly clergy were 
beginning to show the wear and tear of travel—then suddenly, it seemed, 
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the procession turned off through a little door in the wall, and quite a 
different scene from that of the dusty road met our eyes. We had 
passed at once from the dusty city into the green, open country. Green 
fields began at our feet, extending out before us, dipping and rising 
out to the blue horizon. The air was cool, fresh, and sweet with the 
perfume of spring. Such was our first sentiment on passing through 
that little gate—one of relief from the narrow, hot, dusty road. But 
next was one of curiosity for the catacomb. We looked and saw against 
a slight rise in the green hill a kind of plaster lean-to; practically noth- 
ing more than a door with a couple of walls around it, the entrance to 
the catacomb. The procession was entering, regulated by the quiet, 
polite, and efficient gendarmes in their cocked hats and swallow-tailed 
coats; but before one could get there, the small catacomb was filled 
and we had to wait until the procession issued forth and started back 
toward St. Paul’s. We debated for a moment—should we join the 
procession, or should we go down into the catacomb? And then de- 
cided in favor of the catacomb. While making our way in, we met a 
fellow student from the Angelico University—a young priest from St. 
Paul, Minnesota, U. S. A., in the crowd, was speaking four, perhaps 
five languages successively—Italian to the guards and the people 
around; French to some priests from the French college; Bohemian 
to my confrere; English to me, and German to the two of us, and then 
Latin, perhaps, to the Lord. 

Inside the door at the top of the stairs to the catacomb was a woman 
with a little thin sack for the pilgrims’ alms; as the pilgrims went by, 
she would jingle the sack up and down as a gentle reminder. Pretty 
many of them profited by the reminder; and, in fact, the figure of the 
lady with the clinking collection bag was a familiar one—she was to 
be seen at the various station churches every day; the money, I believe, 
goes to orphan asylums and other charitable works. 

The steps leading down were cut out of the soil, or tufa; it was 
a narrow, winding staircase and took us down perhaps two stories. Then 
we came out into a room perhaps twenty feet square and eight or ten 
feet high, all cut again from the solid tufa rock. On the walls were a 
few inscriptions, and most interesting of all, the little grooves or graves 
one above the other where the Christians, some of them martyrs, had 
been buried. In most of them fragments of bones still lay undisturbed. 
From this room a corridor opened out, lined with more rows of graves; 
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then another opening, with several rooms branching off, some of them 
down another flight of stairs, in one of which we could see the remains 
of an ancient altar. The corridors and rooms were lit by candles stuck 
here and there; the light, therefore, while sufficient to give a general 
idea, did not reveal anything of extraordinary interest, and we began 
to wend our way back toward the stairs, with the idea that there was 
not so very much to be seen here that we had not already observed in 
other catacombs. On our way, however, we came upon a young man 
holding a candle at the end of a long pole toward a particular spot in 
the wall, and explaining to a group of pilgrims like ourselves. We 
joined the group, and found that after all there were some things of 
special interest in St. Comodilla. The guide was pointing out a fresco 
which we had completely missed; one, too, very well preserved (the 
catacomb of St. Comodilla has been discovered and uncovered since 
the year 1900, hence the paintings, covered by earth since the year two 
or three hundred, are not faded or defaced) of Our Lord giving the 
keys to St. Peter, and judging by the style, painted before four hun- 
dred. Not a bad argument in itself, we thought, as we looked at it. for 
the supreme authority of the Pope. Near by the obliging guide pointed 
out another very fresh and lifelike fresco of St. Luke the Evangelist, 
made about the same time, and representing St. Luke as a physician 
with his medical bag. Some business-like surgical instruments could 
plainly be seen protruding from it. 

While we were looking at the picture, a husky but firm voice was 
heard close behind us: “A very well-preserved fresco.” I looked 
around and saw a white-haired old man, seemingly somewhat slow and 
feeble, wearing a derby hat and with a very pronounced Roman nose. 
The general combination seemed familiar. I thought I had seen him 
before; then I remembered—sure enough, on St. Valentine’s Day— 
it was Professor Marucchi, the great authority on the catacombs. On 
that day he had been giving a talk in St. Valentine’s on its history and 
importance; today, in St. Comodilla’s, he began to follow our little 
procession around, asking the guide a question now and then, until I 
almost got the idea that here was one catacomb he had not seen before; 
and on reaching home told the brethren that we had had the privilege 
of being with Professor Marucchi, the greatest living authority on the 
catacombs, on the occasion of his first visit to at least one of them. 
Later, however, I one day picked up a guide book or an article on 
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St. Comodilla’s, and there read: “For full details on this catacomb, 
consult Professor Marucchi’s book.” Evidently he had been asking 
his questions more for the profit of the assembly than for his own 
information. 

We followed the professor up stairs after our little trip was finished. 
One of the last things, I remember, that the guide said as he indicated 
the fragments of bones at our elbows in the graves was: “Let me 
remind you that there is an excommunication reserved to the Pope for 
removing the relics or bones.” We remembered seeing, out at St. Callis- 
tus’ catacomb one day a pious lady hastily seizing a fragment of bone 
when the guide’s back was turned, and wrapping it up in a newspaper, 
and winking and smiling at us as she saw we were looking. . There had 
been a sign about the excommunication in two languages, but maybe 
she didn’t believe in signs. 

As Professor Marucchi came to the lady with the jingling money 
box at the door, he heeded her jingle and stopped to give her some- 
thing. We being poor religious passed on, turned into the street of the 
Seven Churches, and made for our tram and home. It had been a real 
Roman experience—the union at one function, in one faith of rich and 
poor—of the clergy and the laity—of men and women from the four 
quarters of the world—all united this mild April afternoon at a service 
that itself is a union of the twentieth century with the age of the mar- 
tyrs of the Catacombs and the Apostles. In truth, not only a Roman 
experience, but Roman Catholic. 


Dear Lady of Perpetual Help: During the last Novena I secured 
a wonderful spiritual favor and acknowledged it through a letter of 
thanksgiving and a Mass, as well as promising to spread devotion to 
you. On the first Tuesday after the Novena I secured a position after 
not working for a month—which has confirmed my confidence in your 
power a hundred-fold. Now I wish to thank you again, and I shall con- 
tinue the Novenas in your honor, as I am sure in time all my petitions 
will be granted. ; 


“Dear Father: Enclosed find offering in thanksgiving to Our 
Mother of Perpetual Help for favors granted. 

“Will you please publish this in THe Licuortan, as I promised pub- 
lication if a recent operation would be successful? It was.” Denver. 
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St. Laie, King of France 


THE LEADING CHARACTER OF A BRILLIANT AGE 
A. H. Cattertin, C.Ss.R. 





The Superiors of his Order knew well what they could expect from 
the fervor and intelligence of Bonaventure. Shortly after he had made 
his vows, they sent him to finish his studies at the University of Paris. 

Bonaventure did not disappoint his Superiors. His advance in 
learning was so rapid that he was made a professor of the University 
long before he had reached the required age. His youth should have 
prevented him, according to the laws of the University, from holding 
a professor’s chair, but bowing to his genius, the regents of the Uni- 
versity set aside this law, and soon he proved by the success of his 
teaching how well he had merited this privilege and dispensation. 

As soon as the great Thomas of Acquin came to know this learned 
and humble son of St. Francis, he loved him. He appreciated better 
than ‘anyone else the sublimity of his genius, the virtue and piety of 
his soul, the tender charity of his heart. Thomas saw in Bonaventure 
a worthy successor to the great Francis of Assisi. He attached him- 
self to Bonaventure as to the friend Holy Scripture declared to be a 
“treasure” and he made him the confidante of his most intimate thoughts. 
Bonaventure on his part soon discovered what the Church had to hope 
for from St. Thomas. He saw in Thomas one of the greatest minds 
and purest hearts this world will ever know. Bonaventure gave to 
Thomas his unreserved confidence. These two wonderful men were 
to each other the greatest inspiration and encouragement. 

One day, in the course of one of those truly intimate conversa- 
tions, in which a friend opens his heart to his friend, Thomas asked 
Bonaventure from what books he had learned so many admirable 
things; in reply Bonaventure simply pointed to his crucifix; there 
was the abundant source from which he drew all his inspirations; the 
book of his predilection, the book he studied so intently, on which he 
delighted to meditate; the Master Who leaves no uncertainty in the 
mind. 

It is said that on one occasion when Louis was making his daily 
visit to the hospital for lepers he noticed a young Franciscan monk 
tenderly bathing the loathesome body of a leprous man. The poor man 
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was in the last stages of this horrible disease—a living mass of cor- 
ruption. The great monarch stood by watching with the greatest ad- 
miration the charity and self-conquest of the young priest, and when 
the work of mercy was ended, and the young Religious had blessed 
the afflicted man and whispered words of consolation, he rose to leave. 
The eyes of the two great Saints met, Louis, the mighty monarch, 
Bonaventure the lowly son of St. Francis. It is said that they stood 
for several minutes looking into each other’s face as though both were 
reading the grandeur of the other’s soul. Bonaventure was about to 
kneel to kiss the hand of the King of France, when Louis quickly sank 
to his knees and begged the blessing of the holy young man clad in 
the rough brown robe of St. Francis. The next day Thomas of Acquin 
dined with the King, as was his custom to do several times a month, 
And Louis told him of the remarkable young Franciscan he had met 
the day before in the hospital of the lepers. “Oh, that was my dear 
Bonaventure,” said St. Thomas. “Oh Sire,” he continued, “in all your 
great realm there is no soul so pure, so holy, so gifted.” St. Louis 
exacted a promise of Thomas that he would bring Bonaventure to dine 
with him on the following day. History tells us how deeply King 
Louis learned to love this friend of St. Thomas. Louis was never more 
happy than when he could dine alone with these two great servants of 
God. Thomas and Bonaventure never left the King’s presence with- 
out their hearts glowing within them with the love of God, so deeply 
cid Louis inspire them with his true humility, and above all with that 
passion that burned in his own heart, the love of God and his fellow 
man. And while King Louis had the greatest admiration for the vast 
intellect of Thomas of Acquin, it really seems that the young Fran- 
ciscan was nearer to his heart. St. Louis was enraptured with Bona- 
venture’s seraphic love of God, his profound and tender devotion to 
the Saviour. Louis begged Bonaventure to accept the care of his soul 
and the souls of his children. This Bonaventure readily agreed to do. 
At the request of King Louis, he wrote a number of books of devotion 
and instruction for their private use. Louis IX was overjoyed with 
these wonderful books breathing love and devotion to Christ. 

No subject of meditation was so dear to St. Louis as that of the 
bitter sufferings and humiliations of the Son of God made Man. They 
were the constant theme of his meditation, and from these meditations 
of the sufferings and humiliations of Jesus Christ, Louis acquired the 
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great fortitude he showed in the hour of suffering and adversity, his 
wisdom and moderation in prosperity, his deep sympathy and charity 
for his fellow man. 

If only our hearts could burn and love with the same devoted love 
of God! If only we could regard our duties as did this Saint of God— 
regard them as the sacred Will of God. He led others to increase their 
love for God, even the greatest Saints were inspired by Louis IX to 
mount even higher and higher in the perfection of their service of God. 

He was the leading Character of His Age not only in things mate- 
rial but in things spiritual. Though he is separated from us by death 
and seven hundred years of time, yet may he be our teader, leading 
us on in the love and service of God. 

Again I maintain that King St. Louis of France was the leading 
character of his age. He led in the advancement of education. He 
not only made Paris the educational center of the world by attracting 
thither the great intellects of the day, but above all, he enabled these 
great minds to accomplish the dreams and hopes of their lives. By 
providing a home and support for them and rendering them the finan- 
cial aid they required, Louis led them on to accomplish the work they 
so eagerly desired to make the grand achievement of their lives. And 
in this did Louis do more than anyone else to make his age the greatest 
this world has ever seen. 

He led the world in providing relief for the suffering and the needy. 
In his foundation of hospitals, and in his collection of medical books 
he did more than anyone else of his day to promote and further the 
study of medicine. 

And in the spirit of toleration Louis was ahead of his time. The 
Jewish people had much to suffer in his day. But we find Louis taking 
them under his special protection. He would not permit them to be 
tried or prosecuted in any court owing to the prejudice that existed 
and prevailed against them. He himself settled all the litigation in 
which the Jews were involved, and he saw that justice was done. 

Truly exercising the cardinal virtue of Justice, we see him not only 
leading the world, but taking a stand absolutely alone against the noble 
lords and barons in their treatment of the poor and defenseless. 

To encourage the poor and lowly to come to him with their com- 
plaints, he did away with all ceremony. He would see them apart 
from his throne room and palace, away from courtiers and attendants 
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in order that there be nothing to embarrass them. To reassure them 
and to give them confidence he would meet them under an old oak tree 
in the forest of Vincennes. This giant oak stood for many centuries 
after his death. Patiently he listened to them, and when they were con- 
fused he would very kindly prompt them and supply them with the 
words they were trying to recall. When Louis saw that litigation was 
necessary, he himself appointed the best lawyers to defend them or to 
plead their case. 

His magistrates soon learned that any breach of trust on their part, 
or any partiality shown to the nobility at the cost of justice would bring 
swift and condign punishments on their heads. 

Louis risked the enmity of all the great barons of his kingdom in 
bringing to justice one of their number who had put three young stu- 
dents to death for hunting in the forest of this nobleman. 

This is the first time in medieval times that the rights of men as 
men, were asserted, and it constitutes the best possible testimony to 
the development of law, and the enforcement of law in France under 
Louis IX. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH AND THE WORLD 





Hilaire Belloc, in his recent book, “Survivals and New Arrivals,” 
sums up the position of the Catholic Church among the churches in the 
world in the following words: 

“The fiction that the Catholic Church is a sect like any of the 
various bodies around it in nations of Protestant culture—that she is 
a sect like the Mormons or the Baptists, or the Quakers, is nourished 
by a score of conventions, by that false phrase, ‘the Churches’; by the 
offensive adjunct ‘Roman’—as though the faith were but one fashion 
in a hundred Catholicisms—or as if Catholicism were a thing split into 
numerous factions, of Rome, Canterbury and Timbuctoo. Yet the 
falsehood is so firmly fixed and so long established here that it has 
recently begun to affect the Catholic body itself. The position is half 
accepted by them, though in their hearts they know that it is a lie. 
For the line of cleavage does not fall between the various groups, 
Catholic, Agnostic, Evangelical, or what not, but between the Catholic 
Church and all else. She is unique—and at issue with the world.” 
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The Passing of an Ecclesastical Artist 
Joun J. Carey, C.Ss.R. 

Amid the quiet and peaceful simplicity of the Redemptorist Monas- 
tery at Gars, Germany, Brother Maximillian Schmalzl passed away 
January 7, 1930. Death gathered in his white arms an octogenarian 
religious whose demise is keenly felt by his brother Redemptorists and 
lamented in the world of art. Some of the European critics, recognizing 
his talent, have given him a preeminent position among the ecclesias- 
tical artists of the past three centuries. A friend of Pope Pius X, the 
familiar of cardinals, bishops and noted churchmen, Brother Schmaizl 
preserved to the last the beautiful traits of humility, simplicity and 
obedience that marked his long life as a Redemptorist. The Church 
has lost one of her most devotional and inspiring craftsmen and the 
Redemptorists feel that death has stilled the hands of a fervent religious. 

In picturesque Falkenstein amid the Bavarian woodland, Maxi- 
millian Schmalz! was born on July 17, 1850. He was the eleventh 
child of a very large family. His parents, of moderate circumstances, 
afforded him the usual education common to people of their means 
and nurtured in him a deep and unwavering faith. From the grandeur 
of his natural surroundings he acquired a love for and communion with 
nature that developed in him a love for beauty and presaged a career 
in art. At an early age he journeyed to Regensburg where his uncle, 
a painter and decorator of considerable note, tutored him in drawing 
and the first principles of painting. From him he learned to grind 
colors, to paint in oil, to gild, to sketch and to do ornamental work. 
Later in life these youthful studies showed themselves in the marvelous 
golden backgrounds of his larger works, in the color schemes of his 
tapestries, in the graceful draping of garments and the outstanding 
beauty of his saints. On the other hand, the precision and balanced 
proportion of his architectural outlines, together with his treatment of 
the vast void of starry blue, told the artistic world that Maximillian 
Schmalzl possessed the finesse of a master. To perfect himself, he 
sat under several leading painters, rounded off his art and made his 
own the minutest perfections that came under his observation. Schmalzl 
was a painter but a chaste painter and the licentiousness and wanton 
liberty that reigned among the younger. votaries of art sickened his 
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deeply religious nature. He moved about restlessly for an atmosphere 
more akin to his soul. At the Maier Studios in Munich he found con- 
ditions healthful and invigorating. The zest and spirit he brought to 
his work won him the patronage of Professor Spiess. Before long a 
four-year scholarship was his and the brilliant prospect of a trip to 
Italy. 

At the request of his elder brother, Father Peter Schmalzl, C.Ss.R., 
Maximillian came to Gars to execute three or four paintings for the 
monastery. While engaged there the religious life impressed him deeply. 
After prolonged reflection on the matter, he told his brother of his 
desire to join the institute as a lay-brother. Some months later he 
entered the novitiate and at the age of twenty-eight he made his pro- 
fession as Brother Maximillian Schmalzl. 

During the years that followed, Brother Schmalzl was not to lay 
aside his brush and palette, though by virtue of his vow of obedience 
he would have done so willingly. Still his art duties were not his sole 
occupation. Long after he had become famous among bishops and 
cardinals, even after he had been received in private audience by Pope 
Pius X, he was assiduous in the performance of the lowliest duties 
about the monastery, the garden and the farm. Faithful to the slightest 
task assigned him, he went on painting, lured by the love of Christ. 
While his hands captured the beauties of earth, his heart rose aloft 
in contemplation of that realm of glory and grandeur that not even the 
pen of the chaste Evangelist, St. John, could describe adequately. 

By far the greater number of Brother Schmalzl’s paintings adorn 
the Redemptorist Monasteries throughout the world. Beyond the con- 
fines of Germany the products of his gifted hands went to Austria, 
Poland, Italy, England, Ireland and North America. One of his last 
paintings, a beautiful interpretation of the Assumption, was sent to 
a Benedictine Convent in the western United States. Of the Churches 
in which he labored, that of Our Lady of Bilsbiburg, is one of superla- 
tive beauty. The Cathedral of Mary, overlooking the city of Cham, 
contains a number of his works. The decorating and paintings in the 
Bavarian Chapel of St. Joachim in Rome were executed by Brother 
Schmalzl alone. His conception of the world mission of the Apostles 
served as the model for the central painting in the Chapel of the Re- 
demptorist House of Studios at Esopus, N. Y. The gifted brother 
also furnished the designs for the twelve life-size mosaic representations 
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of the Virtues in the sanctuary of the same Chapel. There is a soft 
enamel-like finish to his paintings that makes them unique. In color, 
grouping and proportion he attained marked perfection. Above all, 
the atmosphere of devotion that pervades his work gives it a distinct 
charm and a compelling appeal. So insistent were the demands upon 
him that he had to abandon the decorating of churches and fulfill his 
contracts from the Monastery at Gars. 

Though an artist of exceptional ability, Brother Schmalz! is per- 
haps more widely known for his painted illustrations in the great devo- 
tional books of the Church. He was called to Rome by Pope Pius X, 
to paint the colored title pages and make a series of drawings for the 
new Vatican edition of the Graduale and Roman Hymnal. The priests 
and religious familiar with the Pustet breviary and missal must have 
been edified time and again by the illustrations throughout these works. 
The obscure monogram, “F.M.S.,” thrown in the shadow of some 
graceful garment or relegated to an obscure corner of the illustration 
must have set them wondering at times about the gifted hands that 
worked so well. His classic portrayal of the Trinity, the masterly 
lines with which he traced the kindly features of Christ, the modest 
reserve and queenly beauty of the Mother of God, the fatherly ways 
of St. Joseph and the characteristics of the other saints of the Church 
have brought him world fame. The colored title pages of the Pustet 
Missal, Book of Gospels and Epistles, and the Pontifical are addi- 
tional works that will outlive many a generation. A distinct feature 
of his illustrations are the medallion-like excerpts from the Old and 
New Testaments. These medallions, both symbolical and scriptural, 
are freighted with references to the prophecies fulfilled in Christ, His 
Church and the Sacraments. The illustrations are the more admirable 
when you realize that the gifted artist never had the opportunity of a 
higher theological education. His wide biblical and dogmatic knowl- 
edge was the fruit of his constant perusal of the Scriptures and the 
lives of the saints. Heedless of the mounting years, he toiled on with 
all the ardor and enthusiasm of a man bent on some grand. ideal. Age 
finally broke his robust constitution. The closing years of his long 
and active life were a time of prayer, and days of watchfulness for 
the Shepherd Who was coming not for a lost sheep, but for one He 
had loaned to earth. 
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Holy Vocations 
Louis D. W. DopcEe 


She had been christened “Mary Dorothy Laramy” by a loving, 
slightly fashionable mother, and an up-and-coming, slightly dazed 
father. At the age of six, her rather fashionable mother had revised 
it to “Dorothy Mary Laramy.” After Dorothy had attended Saint 
Alphonsus parochial school for five years, and the nickname “Dot” had 
become thoroughly obnoxious to the patrician ears of the undeniably 
fashionable Mrs. Andrew Payson Laramy, her name had been further 
changed to “Dorothea Mayrie Laramy” on the rolls of the Mrs. Wilt- 
more’s Fashionable School for Girls. 

It was on the occasion of Dorothea’s fourteenth birthday—during 
the latter part of summer vacation—that the vivacious, black-haired, 
blue-eyed girl had voiced the first vague longings of her heart. They 
had stood—the two of them—on the wide, cement steps of Saint 
Alphonsus Catholic Church, and Father McGuire, repressing with diffi- 
culty the exclamation that had risen to his lips, had studied thought- 
fully for a moment before replying to her eager question. 

“T wonder,” he had said, “I wonder, my dear child, if you will give 
me a day or two to think this over, not that I am in any doubt as to 
the merits of such a holy vocation, but—well, there are other things 
to think of.” The white-haired priest smiled down into the girl’s gentle 
face. “You will do this for me, won’t you?” 

“Why—why, of course, Father.” 

So, it had been agreed to postpone matters until Friday afternoon 
of that week, at which time Dorothea had presented herself at the 
priest’s house. 

Seated in the anteroom, Father McGuire had listened silently for 
a moment, before lifting a slim, restraining hand. 

“You have explained all this to your mother, I presume? She has 
given her consent?” 

The girl had hesitated. 

“Why—why, no, Father. I—” 

“You realize your mother should be the first to know about it, don’t 
you?” 

“Y—yes, Father, but—” 
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The white-haired pastor had smiled knowingly; held up a slim, 
restraining hand. 

“T know, child. Don’t try to explain. Your mother is too busy 
with her social and political functions to—er—quite understand want- 
ing anything ‘else.’ Father McGuire had looked at the girl’s gentle, per- 
turbed features out of compassionate blue eyes. “I am afraid your 
decision to join the Sisterhood will displease her very much, my dear,” 
he had said. 

Sadness had touched the girl’s sea-blue eyes. 

“I—I suppose so, Father.” Then, an unrestrained joy had van- 
quished the sadness. “But—but daddy knows. I told him last night. 
After the reception for Mr. Lyman and his son. You know, Father, 
the rich New York man who bought the Rice place next to us?” 

Father McGuire had nodded. 

“Yes, I know. And what did your daddy say?” 

“Oh!” Dorothea’s pretty face had beamed with joy. “Oh, daddy 
thought it was grand! He—he picked me up and whirled me around 
and kissed me ever so many times. Oh, but he was glad!” 

“Good old Andy!” 

“And then, Father, I wanted to tell mother. But—daddy wouldn't 
let me. He—he said to wait a little bit. Until I was older. And—and 
so, Father, I didn’t tell mother when she came upstairs after saying 
goodnight to Mr. Lyman and his son, Isaac. I—I just went to bed 
and—and cried. I—I was so happy.” There had been tears of joy 
in the sea-blue eyes. 

It was at this point that old Father McGuire had taken his handker- 
chief out of his pocket, and blown his nose vigorously. After which, 
he had talked to the girl, and, misty-eyed, Dorothea Laramy had 
listened. 

It was on the occasion of Dorothea Mayrie Laramy’s graduation 
from Mrs. Wiltmore’s Fashionable School for Girls, the occasion of the 
homecoming of the fashionably turned-out seventeen-year-old girl, to 
her ultra-fashionably turned-out mother, in their ultra-fashionable home 
on Sycamore Hill, that the subject of Dorothea’s future had come up 
for discussion. Mr. Abraham Lyman and his son, Isaac, had just 
left the Laramy home after a very enjoyable and highly fashionable 
and correct dinner and subsequent rubber of bridge, and the immacu- 
late persons of the New York financier and his handsome son, had 
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provided the impetus which had directed the conversation into per- 
sonal channels. 

“I wish to say, my dear Cory,” said Mr. Andrew Payson Laramy 
from his chair in one corner of the luxurious drawing room, where 
he sat smoking his straight-stemmed, briar pipe against all the laws of 
decency and etiquette, “I wish to say, my dear Cory, that our lovely 
daughter might—it may be barely possible, you know—that Dorothea 
might know her own mind. She undoubtedly knows whether she favors 
the lad’s attentions. She has reached the age of reason, you know.” 

“Humph!” Mrs. Andrew Payson Laramy pushed the contemptuous 
grunt up through her patrician nose; she stiffened her rather plump, 
rigorously dieted figure and glared past her sweet-faced daughter to 
the corner. The glare said plainer than words: “Imbecile! Idiot! 
Unimaginative plebian!” 

“Also,” said Andy Laramy, regarding the burnished bowl of his 
pipe with serene eyes, “apart from the ‘love’ part of it, Isaac Lyman 
is a non-Catholic. That ought to settle the argument.” 

The forty-year-old attorney, junior member of the highly success- 
ful law firm of Donlin & Laramy, put his pipe in the ash tray and got 
up. His habitually unruly, straw-colored hair and twinkling blue eyes, 
made him look exceedingly young. He went across the room and kissed 
his daughter. 

“Gee, but it’s good to have you home again, Dot!” He pinched her 
pink cheek. “And to think you’re not going back. Well, nighty-night, 
folks. See you at seven o’clock Mass, Dot.” And he was gone. 

The time was nine o’clock of a gloriously beautiful morning in early 
June, and the place was the fourth tee of the highly selective and 
exclusive Ridgemoor Country Club golf course. The participants were 
good looking young Isaac Lyman, correct and impeccable in plus-fours 
and green celluloid sunshade, and the beautiful, chastely dressed person 
of Dorothea Mayrie Laramy. 

Isaac had just driven off the fourth tee. 

“My !—a beauty! Isaac, you sure drive them, don’t you?” 

“Sure! Big Ike, that’s me!” They both laughed. 

Dorothea prepared her ball, swayed back in perfect form, followed 
through beautifully and the ball soared true and high down the green- 
swarded fairway. 

“Baby, what a sock! Uh-uh! Ain’t that somethin’?”. The black- 
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eyed Jewish lad showed all his teeth in a wide grin. “Dot, if that’s 
one of the things Mrs. Wiltmore graduated you for last week, she 
sure knows her groceries. You're ready for fast company right now.” 
Isaac looked at his card. “One-up on the first hole, two-up on the 
second hole, three-up—” Isaac shook his head ruefully and thrust the 
card back in his shirt pocket. “Dot, the truth is, I’m way up—in 
the air.” 

Laughing, they went down the green fairway, shoulder to shoulder, 
clubs jiggling merrily. 

The ninth hole was a “water-hole,” and it was while handing the 
aluminum drinking cup to the charming girl—after having filled it to 
the brim with clear, sparkling water from the creaking, wooden-handled 
pump—that Isaac Lyman again caught the expression that had mystified 
him since Dorothea’s return three days before. 

“Dot,” he said, “why do you look at me like that? I’ve seen that 
same look come into your eyes a dozen times this morning. What does 
it mean?’ He came up to her; took the empty cup; looked down at 
her tenderly. “Have I—” 

Dorothea had taken a backward step. 

“T—I don’t know what you mean, Isaac.” 

“It’s—it’s the way you look at me. As if I were a—a strange ani- 
mal, or something.” The handsome, black-eyed youth threw his hands 
out fiercely. “Gee, Dot, I—I don’t want you to get upstage with me. 
I—I like you too much for that.’”’ He paused and looked at her silently 
for a moment. “Is it because I’m a Jew, Dot? Does that make any 
difference in our friendship?” 

“Oh, no, no!” 

“Then, what is it? Why do you look at me like that?” His voice 
was tender, pleading. “I—I never knew a girl like you before, Dot. 
I never liked any girl like I do you, Dot. Why, it—it almost seems 
as though you were my—my sister, or something.” 

“W—what?” Dorothea’s exclamation was a gasp; she stared at 
the youth’s high-bred countenance in amazement. “Your sister? You 
don’t mean that, Isaac Lyman. That your feeling for me—” 

“Yes, I do!” The Jewish lad was firmly obdurate. “You're just 
like a sister to me. And I always want you to look on me as such. 
I want you—” 


So she told him about it. How her heart had cried out for a part 
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in the great work of redemption; how she had loved the Sacred Heart 
of Jesus—wanted to serve her Blessed Saviour forever and ever. 

Oh, she knew he couldn’t understand just what it meant to her. 
But it meant everything—happiness and peace of soul, and hope, and 
—everything! There was her mother! Oh, she loved her mother, 
would have died rather than hurt her. But her mother did not under- 
stand; could not understand. Parties and pleasure, and—and riches! 
Oh, she didn’t want those things! She wanted to be close to the Sacred 
Heart of her Lord—wanted to serve Him, praise Him, love Him. 
She wanted to be a Sister! A—a pure, holy gift to the Sacred Heart! 
Oh, Isaac, she wanted— 

And Isaac Lyman, rich, orthodox Jewish lad that he was, stood 
there, gravely nodding his well-bred head, wondering, wondering, mar- 
veling. 

Andrew Payson Laramy—on a certain day in mid-June after a long 
conversation with Father McGuire—grimly faced his pale-featured wife 
across the luncheon table. His slim hands were flung out in a plainly 
resigning gesture. 

“There’s the situation, Cory. And that’s what we'll have to do. 
Unless something turns up, and that something’ll have to turn up before 
the first of July.” He watched her under drooping lashes: a good 
woman, Corinne, but she needed a jolt to bring her down to earth. 
“The market slumped again today.” 

The exceedingly fashionable Mrs. Andrew Payson Laramy wilted 
considerably. Tears dimmed her fine Irish eyes—her maiden name 
had been Corinne Mulligan, of the tannery-row Mulligans—and her 
rather plump features trembled under stress of what the future might 
bring. 

“Oh!” she sobbed, “may the Saints preserve us! To think of 
losing the lovely home! And the fine neighbors! And—and all the rest 
Oh! Andy!” 

Andy Laramy smiled covertly; it was the first time she had called 
him “Andy” in years. He got up, pushed his chair gravely back against 
the table. 

“Yes, my dear,” he said, “it’s a tough break. But we'll have to 
stand for it.” He went around the table and kissed her tear-dampened 
cheek. “It might be worse, you know. We've still got our health. And 
our religion.” 
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That admonition kept running through Mrs. Andy Laramy’s head 
throughout the day and up until bedtime that night. “We've still got 
our health, and our religion.” Strangely enough, it comforted her. 
Especially the last part of it. For the first time in many, many months, 
the slightly wilted Mrs. Andrew Payson Laramy’s mind dwelt on things 
apart from parties and afternoon teas, and political functions. 

She even thought of the expensive, white-beaded Rosary Dorothea 
had given her for a Christmas present two years before. 

It was the words of Father McGuire, spoken during the next Sun- 
day morning’s sermon, that provided the impetus to clear up the Laramy 
situation. 

“This Novena, my dear Catholic friends, should be attended by every 
man, woman and child in Saint Alphonsus parish. We all have our 
troubles, difficulties, crosses. We all need the help and assistance of 
our Sweet Mother of Perpetual Help. Then, why not attend the nine 
days’ prayer to our Blessed Lady, and ask for that help and assistance? 

“Ah, my friends, how our Blessed Lord loved His Mother! I pic- 
ture for you that humble, poverty-stricken home in Nazareth. How 
there, in filial love and adoration, our Blessed Lady and her holy spouse, 
Saint Joseph, watched over the Precious Child. What a perfect com- 
munion there under the humble carpenter’s roof—the Holy Family! 

“I call to your minds the love of Mary for her Child—the love of 
Jesus for His Mother! The tender Infant, the Immaculate Mother! 
Our own human hearts can understand the love of' mother for son, 
son for mother. But how much more perfect, the love of the Sacred 
Heart for His Own Sweet Mother! How He must have loved Her! 

“Then, why not take our troubles to Her, whom He loved? Why 
not go to her in humble supplication, and beseech her aid? She will 
take our troubles to the Supreme Throne of Mercy, and plead for us 
there. And how eagerly the Divine Son will hear His Own Sweet 
Mother! 

“She will open her heart to Him, and He, with our petitions and 
troubles and crosses sanctified by her own sweet presence.” 

So, the Laramy family—mother, father, daughter—and, surpris- 
ingly, Isaac Lyman, too—started the Novena to our Mother of Per- 
petual Help. 

It was Saturday evening before the close of the Novena, and the 
first of July. Mr. and Mrs. Andrew Payson Laramy, and their daugh- 
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ter, Miss Dorothea Mayrie Laramy, were seated in the spacious draw- 
ing room of the Laramy mansion on Sycamore Hill. The time was 
eight forty-five and the three of them had just come from the Novena 
services at Saint Alphonsus Church, after having dropped black-eyed 
young Isaac Lyman off at his home next door. 

Mrs. Andrew Laramy was listening for a telephone ring, and twist- 
ing her lace handkerchief between nervous fingers. Andy Laramy was 
smoking his briar pipe, without remonstrance, and looking at his wife’s 
agitated countenance out of speculative eyes. Dorothea sat on the 
pink velour lounge, her pretty sea-blue eyes half closed, thinking of 
what Father McGuire had said in his sermon of the evening—“Holy 
Vocations.” 

Presently Andy got up, knocked the duffle from his pipe in the ash 
tray, and put the pipe in his coat pocket. He went across the room and 
stood in front of his agitated wife. 

“Worrying about that telephone call, dear?” 

“Why—why, yes.” 

Mrs. Andrew Laramy twisted her handkerchief between nervous 
fingers and looked up at him. Dorothea Laramy opened her eyes and 
sat up on the velour lounge. The girl looked at her mother tenderly; 
there was a half smile on her sweet lips. 

Mr. Andy Laramy rocked back on his heels. 

“Now, supposing, just supposing, my dear that this telephone call 
I told you I expected around nine tonight should bring bad news. That 
we'd have to lose our home, and what wealth we have, and the social 
prestige we’ve gained in the past ten years. Supposing this final slump 
in the market—expected today, the first of July—should bring this 
about? Then, just what would you do?” 

“Why—why—” The undeniably wilted society queen of Sycamore 
Hill twisted her handkerchief nervously. “Andy—I—” 

“Yes?” 

“Well—I—” Suddenly, Mrs. Andy Laramy dropped her face to 
her hands; her rather plump shoulders shook under stress of choking 
sobs. “Oh—Andy—” 

With a low, commiserating moan, Dorothea slipped off the velour 
lounge and went to her mother. She dropped to her knees. 

“Oh, mother, don’t! Don’t! D—daddy—he—” 

But Mr. Andrew Payson Laramy was speaking sternly; blue eyes 


——— 2 
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steeled against the sentiment that tore at his heart strings; his lean, 
almost boyish face paled with determination. 

“Yes, what would you do, Mrs. Andrew Payson Laramy? Would 
you lose your beautiful home, and fine friends, and luxurious existence, 
and still face the future unafraid? Would you lose the parties, and 
political functions, and pleasures of this life, to go back into the penny- 
pinching, poverty-stricken days you used to know? Would you?” 

Mrs. Andy Laramy had slowly straightened up against her daugh- 
ter’s clinging arms, and she now sat upright, her face wet and tear- 
stained; her lips, piteous and quivering. ; 

“Oh, Andy!” she cried, “can you ever forgive me? I’ve—I’ve been 
so blind! So wicked! Yes, wicked! She gently thrust her daughter’s 
arms from her and wavered to her feet. 

“But—Cory !” 

“No—let me speak.” Mrs. Andy’s voice was calmer, more deter- 
mined ; she accepted Dorothea’s supporting arms with a wan, castigating 
smile. “I’ve been so blind and unthinking! So cruel. Oh, the wasted 
years, the golden opportunities. But, I’ve seen the light!” Her rather 
plump figure stiffened; she grasped her daughter’s slim hand with 
vibrant fingers. “Never again will I be the vain, foolish, senseless 
woman I’ve been in the past! Our dear Mother of Perpetual Help has 
shown me the way! From now on—” 

Andy Laramy’s boyish face had lit up into a beam of joy. 

“You mean?” 

“T mean that our dear Mother of Perpetual Help will forever be 
my guide. To make a real wife, a loving mother, a good Catholic, I 
mean that despite the loss of our lovely home, and fine friends—and 
—and—” 

Then, as her boyishly jubilant husband and her radiantly happy 
daughter, suddenly grasped each others’ hands and did a virtual “ring- 
around-the-rosy” about her—finally ending up by clasping her in their 
arms and implanting a series of joyous kisses on her astonished counte- 
nance—Mrs. Andy Laramy came into the big secret. 

The market scare, the danger of losing their lovely home and friends 
and social position, had been something concocted from thin air to bring 
her to her senses—a plan to direct her thoughts toward that Great, 
Holy Fountain of Supernatural Grace and Love, Jesus, and His beloved 
Mother of Perpetual Help. 
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And how it had succeeded!—that answer of the Great Mother of 
God to prayerful, loving hearts! And what a happy reunion there in 
the spacious drawing room of the palatial Laramy home! 

With “Mother” Laramy and “Daddy” Laramy, and “Mary” 
Laramy, all joined in sweet bonds of love, with the Greatest Mother 
of us all: our Sweet, Holy, Immaculate Mother of Perpetual Help! 

Many years later, the calm, sea-blue eyes of a Dominican Sister; 
the serene pitch-black eyes of a Redemptorist priest, looked out upon 
God’s green earth from widely separated points: Boston and Seattle. 

But the lips under the two sets of eyes moved as one: 

“Holy Mary, Mother of God.” 


FALSE PROPHETS 


It has become quite the fashion in the newspaper world—due, I 
suppose, to the fact that readers like that sort of thing, to give wide 
publicity to the pronouncements of famous men—experts in science 
and art and finance and manufacturing—on subjects having to do with 
religion. pe 

Thus we remember how, a few months back, Henry Ford, pace-set- 
ter in the automobile business, was given broad headlines and a column 
or two of space in some of the daily newspapers to spin out his rather 
fantastic notions on religion. Thomas Edison, inventor par excel- 
lence, is famous too, for his advertised views on immortality. Luther 
Burbank, who was a renowned horticulturist, was once allowed to tell 
the world that “there is no hell.” 

Cardinal Newman aptly summed up the value of the opinion of 
such men on these subjects in his Idea of a University. His words 
could not be improved upon: 

“Men, whose life lies in the cultivation of one science or the ex- 
ercise of one method of thought, have no more right, though they have 
often more ambition, to generalize upon the basis of their own pursuit 
but beyond its range, than the schoolboy or the ploughman to judge of 
a Prime Minister. But they must have something to say on every sub- 
ject; habit, fashion, the public requires it of them; and if so, they can 
only give sentences according to their knowledge.” 

We have no objection to the publication of the religious opinions 
of such men; we only hope that they are taken by their readers for 
what they are worth. 
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Our Mother of Perpetual Help 


HELPER TO HEAVEN 


“O most holy Mary, in this battle with hell and the powers of dark- 
ness in which I am engaged, do thou always help me!” (St. Alph.) 

Last month the writer had the great happiness of attending the 
biggest funeral he has ever seen. It was but a poor ordinary layman 
who had worked himself up to a position in life where he had not to 
worry a great deal about the bread for the following day. Not rich, 
mind you, but just in fairly good circumstances. Why, then, the big 
funeral? 

Perhaps a bit of his life’s story will reveal the reason for this large 
concourse of priests, nuns and layfolk. A simple, humble, yet pious 
man he was all his life long. Kindly, conscientious, and honest in his 
dealings with his fellowmen; generous with a generosity similar to that 
of the Bible—so that the left hand knew not what the right hand gave; 
and withal pious almost to the extreme. Such were the remarkable 
traits of his life. 

The piety of his life made him almost the very first daily com- 
municant in his parish. Never a day passed but he prayed the stations 
of the Cross. Not a devotion was held in that church, early or late, 
that he failed to attend. And above all was noted his tender devotion to 
Mary, the Mother of Perpetual Help. His daily visit was not done till 
he had also prayed at her shrine for, what often seemed to those who 
knew him well, a long time. 

While at her shrine he seemed to have lost all sense of time and 
of his surroundings. Such was his love for Mary, a love which even 
those children whom he has left behind to mourn his loss share with 
him. 
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He was successful in his business ventures. He said it was God 
Who helped him, through Mary’s intercession. He seemed to grow in 
piety as the years rolled into eternity. Again, he said it was Mary to 
who he must ascribe all his success. He prepared for his death through 
the period of five or six years. Even in this he always mentioned the 
Mother of Perpetual Help as the source of his hope for a blessed and 
happy death and a happier eternity. And when asked why he was so 
thoroughly honest in his dealings with his fellowmen he merely said: 
“A child of Mary, a client of the Mother of Perpetual Help, can do 
nothing else. We are in this world to know God. I have found Mary 
and devotion to her the best instructor in this great task of knowing 
God; for, otherwise God is beyond my little learning. We are in this 
world to love God. Mary is the real source of my love for God. I 
cannot explain this, but I believe it to be true. She has taught me 
practically all devotion and has led me to whatever piety I have. We 
are in this world to serve God. I have found that he who relies on 
Mary will serve God. One cannot be true to her without at the same 
time being honest, conscientious, charitable—and all else that is good 
in the opinion of men and also in the eyes of God.” 

There were at the funeral a host of priests and religious. One of 
the good priests told me that he was there out of gratitude for financial 
aid given him at a time when he was in the poorest of poor missions. 
Another told a tale of being given support in his college and seminary 
days. Others told other stories of “silent goodness and hidden virtue” 
that seemed almost incredible. Yet, they are living witnesses and we 
dare not deny them a right to speak. 

Such was the life of a layman. Mary, as he himself said, was the 
real source of confidence and inspiration all his days. His piety was 
from her, as were also all his other good qualities. She it was who kept 
him always thinking of his final destiny: heaven. She helped him live 
in such a manner that he has the assurance of resting there for all 
eternity. 

To know God, to love God, to serve God is Mary’s to give us. Let 
us ask her for this great gift. Our lives will be better for it. 


“Dear Mother of Perpetual Help! Thank you for the favor re- 
ceived just recently and for other favors you have granted before.” 
(Milwaukee. ) 
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IN GRATEFUL ACKNOWLEDGMENT 


“Would you kindly announce in THe Licuortan that I have re- 
ceived a favor after making a Novena in honor of Our Mother of 
Perpetual Help? It was a Novena of nine Tuesdays with an additional 
visit each Saturday. The favor was to either sell or exchange my 
property without loss. No one called to look over the property till the 
Wednesday after the ninth Tuesday. The deal was made ir a few 
moments. Thanks to Our Mother of Perpetual Help.” (Chicago.) 

i. ee , 

“Will you please publish in THE Licuortan a favor granted me 
after long years of prayer? For nine years the children and I have 
been praying for our Daddy—that he might return to his duties to God. 
Easter Sunday morning our prayer was at last heard. A thousand 
thanks to Our Mother of Perpetual Help.” (Kansas City.) 

* * * 

“Enclosed please find five dollars for which I would ask you to 
please say a High Mass in honor of Our Mother of Perpetual Help in 
thanksgiving for a favor received. Please publish in THE Licuor1an 


in order to encourage others to have recourse to her.” (Rochester, 
N. Y.) 


* * x 


“Enclosed find M. O. for dollars as a donation for a favor 
received through the intercession of the Blessed Virgin and Our Mother 
of Perpetual Help. I have read much about Our Mother of Perpetual 
Help in your magazine Tue Licuortan and am thankful for the favor 
granted.” (E. M. T., Chicago.) 

* * * 

“As a result of an accident I had four broken vertebrae, a broken 
jaw, a broken nose, a broken arm and my skull was split open. This 
kept me in the hospital as a ‘hopeless case’ for six months. 

“Now, my doctor, who is a convert, realized my complete recovery 
as due to a greater power than his. When I began to thank him he 
warmly said: ‘Do not thank me; thank God, as I am only the engineer 
of a higher power.’ 

“Thanks many times to Our Mother of Perpetual Help through 


whose intercession this remarkable recovery must be attributed.” (K. 
H., St. Louis.) 








Catholic Anecdotes 


SEARCH THE SCRIPTURES 


A wise and austere priest was once invited to preach in the royal 
chapel of Louis XIII of France. There was an unwritten law that he 
who spoke there should say some words in praise of his Sovereign— 
but Father Seraphin confined himself to the Gospel and said nothing 
of the king. 

Afterward the King approached the priest. “You deviated from 
the usual custom,” he said. “It is not considered out of place to bestow 
a compliment on your Sovereign.” 

“Sire,” rejoined the priest, “I was informed of the custom, but I 
hope you will pardon me for not conforming to it. I shall never speak 
otherwise than well of you, but as for public praise, I must be excused. 
I have searched the Scriptures in vain to find a compliment in them.” 


IN LIFE AND IN DEATH 


When the death sentence was read to Mary Stuart, the unfortunate 
daughter of James V of Scotland, she remained calm and untroubled, 
and only requested that she be permitted a visit from her Confessor— 
who was imprisoned in the same castle with her. Her request—one 
which was usually granted to even the greatest criminals—was refused. 

Instead the Anglican dean of Peterborough was sent to her, to 
endeavor to win her over to the new religion of England. His offer- 
ings and arguments were to no avail. 

“T have been born in the Catholic religion,” she said, “I have been 
reared in it, and I will die in it. Never will I quit that blessed com- 
munion in which all the members remain united in love even in the 
life beyond, in which my soul will be remembered after death in prayer 
and sacrifice.” 

Courageously she ascended the scaffold, and bowed her head to 


the fatal blow with these words upon her lips: “Lord, into Thy hands 
I commend my spirit.” 
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| Pointed Paragraphs 


THE CALL FOR VOLUNTEERS 





The reawakened life in all nature around us—the rebirth of the 
flowers and the greening lawns now everywhere delighting the eye— 
makes us think involuntarily of the harvest fields of the Faith, in the 
Field at home and in the Field Afar, in our schools,-in our hospitals, 
and in our asylums of every kind. 

Volunteers are needed—needed at once—needed in great numbers. 

Just now, too, the portals of our schools open, and fresh as the 
flowers and as delightful to see, the long lines of the graduates file out. 
We can count them by the thousands as we see in fancy the schools 
that dot our land. 

Here in this throng, with all the health and strength and innocence 
and idealism of youth, are many who might volunteer for the great 
needs of the Church along her far-flung line, for the urgent needs of 
souls, the needs, so to speak, of the Sacred Heart. For, other sheep 
He has that are not yet of the fold, and He must needs bring ihem into 
His flock. 

It is His need which made Him cry on the Cross: I thirst. 

Do they hear the call? as quiet yet as insistent, as low yet as strong 
as the call of spring? 

Do we help them to hear it? Or, affected by the materialism and 
pleasure-loving spirit of the day, do we silence it, or even hinder them 
from following the inspired urge of their generous, youthful hearts? 


THE HEART OF A FRIEND 


It is an early morning hour. A large number of the faithful have 
already entered the church, and the summer sunshine, pouring through 
the stained-glass windows, is like a pillar of fire around the altar, and 
like a halo over each reverent kneeling form. Mothers, who have 
slipped away quietly from sleeping households before the round of 
their daily tasks begins; business men and laborers; working girls and 
nurses and teachers—all have sacrificed sleep, and before their work 
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are gathered here for the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. For it is the 
month of June—the month of the Sacred Heart—and the Sacred Heart 
has drawn hundreds to manifest to Him Whose Heart has bled for 
them—their return of love. 

The world is filled with human hearts—who have need of the power 
and the love of the Sacred Heart. There are hearts that are lonely— 
hearts that are suffering—hearts that are weak—hearts that are broken. 
There is only one Heart that has a love boundless enough to embrace 
them all; only One that has the power needed to strengthen all; One 
that has the constancy capable of satisfying all. 

It is the Heart of Him Who bore loneliness—the loneliness even 
of a stable. It is the Heart that endured the unkindness, nay the 
treachery and the cruelty of His most beloved; the heart of Him that 
beat itself out in love, till it had driven every drop of His blood to 
leave His Body and cry out even as it fell His deathless love! It is 
the Heart of Christ, of Whom it could be said: Greater love than this 
no man hath! 

Hundreds have learned the secret of this love—as these mornings 
so surely testify. They will never thirst nor long nor suffer for love 
in vain. For the Heart that draws them to its fountain returns with 
them into the world. “If you love Me, I will come to you and make 
my abode with you!” 

But there are others who have never learned—or learned but imper- 
fectly—the secret of this perfect love. June is the month of the Sacred 
Heart! Why could not they, too, make this June the month of the 


birth of their love for Him Who has everything that can make them 
glad? 


GRADUATION THOUGHTS 


School days are closing this month—closing forever for many who 
stand on the threshold of the school with a sigh of relief for the past— 
and with the light of hope and enthusiasm shining in their eyes for the 
possibilities of the future that lies before them. 

We shall not speak of the difficulties and the disappointments—of 
the struggles and worries that lie before them. We do not wish, like 
the cynic, to dim the brightness of their vision nor the fondness of their 
hopes by whispered suggestions that all before them is not so lovely 
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as it seems. Rather, we would share their joy, and seek to make it 
lasting, as it can be made to last through every turn of fortune that 
may come to them. 

For in one respect, our joy over the graduation of boys and girls— 
young men and young women from our Catholic Schools and Colleges 
is as great and real as that which animates their own hearts. They are 
prepared—not only for the worldly successes that may attend them in 
life—but also for the struggles and the disappointments. Tliey have 
learned where the glory lies—and it is not in the ephemeral conquests 
of a day or a year or a lifetime—but in the one great work that will 
one day lead themselves and others back to God! 

With a prayer, then, for their fidelity and loyalty to the faith that 
has been taught them—we congratulate them on their graduation day. 
We hope for their success before the world; even while we know that 
so long as they keep their faith in deed and in truth, they will never 
be failures before God! 


GOOD FOR THE NERVES 


The Boston Transcript quotes some sound advice given by Bernard 
Hollander, a specialist in mental and nervous diseases, at a British 
Congress. He told adults: 

“Practice more contentment. 

“Do not drift with circumstances and trust entirely to external 
sources of pleasure, but manufacture your joy from your own resources. 

“Practice the art of minimizing difficulties, and do not look at ob- 
stacles with a magnifying glass. 

“Cultivate the art of living with yourselves as you are, and with 
the world as it is. 

“Replace worry thoughts with thoughts of faith and trust. 

“Widen your field of vision and broaden your sphere of interests. 

“Take up new lines of study. 

“Think more of what you can do for other people, and spread out 
the scope of your mental action to prevent your getting self-centered.” 

It makes one reflect how like these rules are to the rules of true 
Catholic asceticism—the cultivation of true Catholic character. And 
they suggest, too, how many means we have in our holy Faith to make 
these aims easier of achievement. 
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Receiving Our Lord in Holy Communion, assisting devoutly at Mass 
in the morning hours, a heartfelt communion with God in morning 
prayers, a realization of the presence of God, the God of love, and of 
the ever-present and perpetual help of Mary, our Mother—all these 


things, clearly, would make it possible and easy for everyone to practice 
the above rules. 


COMING INTO THEIR OWN 


Before the days of Henry VIII and the New Religion of the 
Reformation, English literature was entirely Catholic. Unfortunately, 
the invention of printing is almost coeval with that time, so that the 
stream of literature in England for generations ran non-Catholic and 
even anti-Catholic. 

The tide is turning, it seems. Only last month Mr. Francis J. 
Sheed of London, publisher and former University Professor, in a lec- 
ture at Kansas City, declared: 

“The peculiar thing about the literary situation in England today 
is that while Catholics number only two million in a total of forty 
millions—that is, one out of every twenty Englishmen is a Catholic— 
the three greatest poets, the three greatest satirists, the three greatest 
novelists, and so on down, are Catholics.” 

Further, he said, as to numbers actually writing in England today, 
the Catholics constitute a good half. And another peculiar circum- 
stance is that practically all the literary men are either Catholics or of 
no religion at all. 

“Certainly,” he declared, “the three leading satirists of England are 
Father Ronald Knox, Chesterton and Belloc; as the three leading poets 
are the Catholics, Alfred Noyes, Belloc and Chesterton; while the three 
leading novelists of this generation are the Catholics Joseph Conrad, 
Compton Mackenzie and Maurice Baring.” 

Among the writers of note he mentioned D. B. Wyndham Lewis, 
Christopher Dawson, Christopher Hollis, Douglas Woodruff, and Alice 
Curtayne—disciples of Chesterton and Belloc—all astonishingly hard 
workers and keen Catholics, tremendously earnest and devout in prac- 
ticing their Faith. 


Only the warm of heart become saints. 
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| Catholic Events 


The annual Novena of Masses for the conversion of the Jews, 
will take place as usual from the Feast of Corpus Christi to that of 
the Sacred Heart of Jesus—June 19 to 27. This great work of the 
Catholic Guild of Israel was begun in London, England, in the 
year 1918: it is the fruit of a Novena made to St. Anthony, and it 
bears the seal of Papal approbation. 

Priests who binate on any day of the Novena may find it easy to 
offer one their Masses for the intention of the Guild. Of course the 
laity also may join in the Novena by causing Masses to be offered 
for its intention. At the Mass on Calvary the Jews lost their God; 
through the Mass they will regain Him. 

It is kindly requested that those who join the Novena, address 
to the Convent of Notre Dame de Sion, Kansas City, Mo., their 
names and the number of Masses they are offering. 

* * * 





The appointments of the Rectors and Superiors of the various 
Redemptorist Communities of the St. Louis Province were received 
May 11, and are as follows: 

Provincial, Very Rev. E. K. Cantwell, C.Ss.R. His Consultors: 
Very Rev. P. E. Foerster, C.Ss.R., and Rev. Marcellus Ryan, 
Ciam. 

Prefect of Students, Rev. Jos. A. Behles, C.Ss.R.; Master of 
Novices, Rev. George Breffeil, C.Ss.R. And the following Rectors 
were appointed: 

St. Louis, Very Rev. Frank Fitzgerald, C.Ss.R.; New Orleans, 
Very Rev. Edward Molloy, C.Ss.R.; Chicago, St. Michael’s, Very 
Rev. John P. Miller, C.Ss.R.; Kansas City, Very Rev. William 
Grangell, C.Ss.R.; Detroit, Very Rev. Joseph A. Elenz, C.Ss.R.; 
Chicago, St. Alphonsus’, Very Rev. Henry Oenning, C.Ss.R.; St. 
Joseph’s College, Kirkwood, Mo., Very Rev. P. E. Foerster, 
C.Ss.R.; St. Clement College, De Soto, Mo., Very Rev. George 
Breffeil, C.Ss.R.; Grand Rapids, Mich., Very Rev. T. Condon, 
C.Ss.R.; Denver, Very Rev. J. P. Fagen, C.Ss.R.; Davenport, Very 
Rev. H. A. Seifert, C.Ss.R.; Redemptorist Fathers’ Seminary, 
Oconomowoc, Wis., Very Rev. Walter L. Polk, C. Ss.R.; San An- 
tonio, St. Gerard’s, Very Rev. F. Winderlin, C.Ss.R.; Wichita, 
Kas., Very Rev. J. H. Mueller, C.Ss.R.; Omaha, Very Rev. Albert 
Schott, C.Ss.R.; San Antonio, Our Lady of Perpetual Help, Very 
Rev. E. Fastner, C.Ss.R.; Lebanon, Ind., Very Rev. L. P. Mc- 
Keown, C.Ss.R.; Okmulgee, Ok., Very Rev. Charles Heing, C.Ss.R. 

In the Pacific Vice-Province the following appointments were 
made: Vice-Provincial, Very Rev. H. Schutten, C.SsR. His con- 
sultors: Rev. John Fitzgerald, C.Ss.R., and Rev. Clement Wagner, 
C.Se.R. 
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Oakland, Calif., Very Rev. A. Justen, C.Ss.R.; Seattle, Very 
Rev. F. X. Kuhn, C.Ss.R.; Portland, Ore., Very Rev. E. Power, 
C.Ss.R.; Fresno, Calif., Very Rev. John Kalvelage, C.Ss.R.; Coeur 
d’Alene, Ida., Very Rev. J. Moye, C.Ss.R.; Whittier, Calif., Very 
Rev. A. Chapoton, C.Ss.R. 

* * * 


The Canonization of the North American martyrs has been set 
for June 29, next, the same day on which the Blessed Cardinal 
Bellarmine is to be canonized. 

The martyrs include six Jesuit priests and two lay-brothers: 
Blessed Isaac Jogues, missionary to the Iroquois and martyred by 
them on October 18, 1646; Blessed Rene Goupil, tomahawked by 
the Iroquois for teaching a child the sign of the Cross on Septem- 
ber 29, 1642; Blessed John Lalande, companion of Father Jogues, 
and put to death October 19, 1646; Blessed John de Brebeuf, tor- 
tured frightfully and put to death by the Iroquois March 16, 1649; 
Blessed Gabriel Lalemant, tortured with and like Father Brebeuf, 
and died March 17, 1649; Blessed Anthony Daniel, put to death by 
the Iroquois, December 7, 1649; Blessed Noel Chabanel, put to 
death by an apostate Huron Indian, December 8,. 1649. 

* * * 


The Catholic Boy Scouts of Chicago, sponsored by the Holy 
Name Society of the city, and approved by His Eminence George 
Cardinal Mundelein, will hold their first public function as a cor- 
porate body on Sunday, June 1, and Sunday, June 8. The-first 
ceremony will be religious and will be held in Holy Name Cathe- 
dral; the second will be a public exhibition of scouting to be given 
in Soldiers’ Field. 

* * * 

The agitation for independence now sweeping India is not affect- 
ing the Church in any direct way, states His Lordship, Bishop 
Joseph Poli, of Allahabad, United Provinces. The Church tries to 
remain above all political questions, he said, and is recognized in 
most sections as interested solely in the spiritual welfare of the 
people. 

“It is true,” remarked the Bishop, “that my See in Allahabad is 
a center of the independence movement and frequently the resi- 
dence of Mahatma Gandhi. A prominent Indian approached me a 
short while ago and asked me what was the view of the Catholic 
Church toward the struggle for independence. It was easy to 
reply; I had but to tell him that the Church seeks to fulfill her 
calling in every country of the globe and thrives under any form 
of government based on justice and freedom of worship. Up to the 
present, at least, we have felt no effects of the movement. 

“Instead we are giving ourselves heart and soul to our work and 
to our people. The pride of my diocese is my schools, of which 
I have 14, with an average of 85 per cent Catholic pupils. The Sec- 
retary of Education, the Hon. A. Panalall, took occasion to say to 
me recently: “The Catholic schools are best and the cheapest for 
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government. I can assure you that the civil authorities are con- 
vinced that your religious orders deserve well of the government 
of the United Provinces’.” 


* * * 
The eighth annual meeting of the Catholic Rural Life Conference 
will be held at Springfield, Ill., August 26, 27, and 28. 
* * * 


John W. Guay, student in Sacred Heart High School, Pitts- 
burgh, was winner in the state-wide essay contest of the American 
Chemical Society for 1930. Guay was a student of the school for 
four years. This makes the third time that a student of Sacred 
Heart High has won the Chemical Essay prize in the last five 
years. ° 

* * * 

Clifton Daniel, a senior of Our Lady’s High School in Okla- 
homa City, Ok., proved the champion high school orator of the 
state. He won first place in the Original Oration contest sponsored 
by the University of Oklahoma as a part of the state interscholastic 
meet held May 2. 

* * * 

William Cavenaugh, 12 year old pupil of Our Lady of the Holy 
Souls Parochial School of Philadelphia, won the championship of 
the city-wide spelling bee conducted as part of the city’s boy week. 
. Over 800 pupils of parochial and public schools competed. Edward 
Lockhard, also 12 years old, last year’s champion, and a pupil of St. 
Leo’s school, was runner-up in the contest. 

* * * 


When a mad dog savagely attacked Sister Carmela, a missionary 
nun in Patna, India, (the American Jesuit mission field), she 
thought only of the children and the passersby. She firmly grasped 
the animal while it sank its teeth in her flesh and held on to it 
until it was killed. She then took precautionary treatment against 
hydrophobia in a Patna hospital. 

* * * 


The membership of the Catholic Church in China increased 
47,637 in 1929, bringing the total number of Catholics in that 
country to 2,473,619, according to an announcement by the Rev. 
James Keller, superior of the Maryknoll Junior Seminary at Los 
Altos. The figures on which Father Keller based his announcement 
were received from the Apostolic Delegates to China. 

The number of Chinese religious were listed in the report as 
follows: 9 Bishops; 1,371 Priests; more than 5,000 Sisters ; and ap- 
proximately 4,000 young men preparing for the priesthood. 

* * * 


Albert Francis Zahm, of the Congressional Library, formerly 
director of the Aerodynamical Laboratory of the United States 
Navy, has been selected to receive the Mendel Medal. awarded 
each year by Villanova College. 








| Some Good Books 





The Ideal of the Priesthood as Illus- 
trated by the Life of John Coassini, of 
the German-Hungarian College in Rome. 
By the Rev. Ferdinand Ehrenborg, S.J., 
adapted into English by the Rev. Frank 
Gerein. Published by B. Herder, St. Louis. 
iv and 281 pages. Price, $2.25. 

The life of this student at the German 
College in Rome is told with the greatest 
simplicity and reserve, chiefly from his 
own “notes.” The early years are disposed 
of very briefly; the bulk of the book is 
taken up with his days at the German- 
Hungarian College, up to the time of his 
death, shortly after his ordination. This 
makes it eminently a book for seminarians 
and priests. 

There is nothing of the extraordinary 
about this life, except that extraordinari- 
ness with which we have become familiar 
through the life of such saints as St. John 
Berchmans, the extraordinariness of or- 
dinary duties done with consistent fervor. 

For this reason, above all, the book is 
especially commendable and justifies the 
title: The Ideal of the Priesthood. 


Conferences on the Interior Life of Sis- 
terhoods. Vol. III. By the Rev. A. M. 
Skelly, O.P. 

Father Skelly in his Foreword says: 

“Earnest souls who take up a life pro- 
fession are not satisfied till they master 
the whole content of the craft or science 
to which they devote themselves, and re- 
ligious also who have vowed themselves 
to a life of perfection will not be con- 
tent till they have studied the whole 
science of sainthood, as exemplified and 
taught by the Masters.” 


This is very true it seems to me. Hence 
Father Skelly has done well to give us 
these conferences. 

He makes no pretense to originality; 
he follows the “masters”—theologians and 
saints—and gives as their teaching “in 
good part in their own words.” 

This does not detract from the value 
of the conferences; it enhances their re- 
liability and usefulness. 

Evidently a fourth volume is still to 
appear to complete the set. 


Dan’s Worst Friend. By Robert E. 
Holland, S.J. Published by Benziger 
Brothers, New York. 222 pages. Price, 
$1.25. 

Many of our young people, no doubt, 
have already made the acquaintance of 
“Dan Reardon.” Father Holland has al- 
ready given us two books about him: 
“Reardon Rah!” and “Dan’s_ Best 
Enemy.” I feel sure that all will be 
glad to meet the same genuine Dan once 
more. 

“The Story of a Self-tried Boy” is the 
sub-title of the present book. Just what 
this means may not be clear to you until 
you have read the story to the end—or 
better—until you have lived through the 
third year at Botolph High with Dan 
himself—for just this is what Father Hol- 
land enables you to do. But then, when 
all the excitement is over, you will know 
who really was Dan’s worst enemy. 


College Days at the Manor. By Mary 
Dodge TenEyck. Published by Benziger 
Brothers, New York. 284 pages. Price, 
$1.25. 


All who read “Daughters of the 
Manor,” by the same author, I am sure 
were so delighted to know the “big five” 
at the Manor School—pretty and wide- 
awake girls—that they would like to meet 
them again. 

Here are the five, now at College, and 
you are one of them. Adventure and fun 
make the pages sparkle, and trouble and 
tears make the story very real; while 
romance is in the offing—like the light of 
the sunset—or should I say dawn. It is 
a double romance—an earthly and heav- 
enly romance. 

Anyway, if any girl asks for a good 
book to read, tell her about College Days 
at the Manor. 


Compilation of Passages Designed for 
the Composing of Memorial Cards for the 
Deceased. By the Rev. P. J. Buissink. 94 
pages. 

The passages are derived from the Sa- 
cred Scriptures, the writing of the Fathers 
and Doctors of the Church, the Liturgy, 
and so on. 








Lucid Intervals | 





City Visitor: “Which is correct, to 
speak of a sitting hen or a setting hen?” 

Farmer: “Don’t know and don’t care. 
What I’d like to know is, when a hen 
cackles, has she laid or lied.” 


A little girl was asked by her teacher 
whether she resembled her mother or 
father. 

“T don’t know,” replied the little girl, 
“but I will find out.” That afternoon 
she told her mother what the teacher had 
asked. 

“Tell your teacher that you have your 
father’s hair and my features.” 

The next day at school, the teacher 
asked her if she had found out whom 
she resembled. 

“Yes, ma’am. Mother says I have my 
father’s hair and her fixtures.” 


“You have a cavity in your tooth, 
Jimmy,” said the dentist. “What shall I 
fill it with?” 

“Please fill it with chocolate,” replied 
the little fellow. 


Mother: “Why, Mary, what are you 
fighting about out there?” 

Little Mary: “We’re playing Washing- 
ton tea party and they want me to be 
Mrs. Gann.” 


Rastus: “Dat docto’ sure am a funny 
” 
Wife: “How come?” ‘ 
Rastus: “Made me_ swallah two 
cartridges filled with powdah, and den 
tole me ah shouldn’t smoke!” 


Sailor (who stutters): 
sir, —.” 
Captain: “That’s all right, my lad, if 
you can’t say it, then sing it.” 
Sailor: 
“Should auld acquaintance be forgot, 
And never brought to mind, 
The bloomin’ cook’s fell overboard ; 
He’s twenty miles behind.” 


“P_p-p-please, 


Teacher: “Now, Jimmy, what hap- 
pened when the cow jumped over the 
moon?” 

Jimmy: “Somebody got the idea of 
vanishing cream.” 


Tired Worker: “Boss, is you got a 
nigger on your books by the name of 
Simpson?” 

Boss: “Yeah. What about it?” 

T. W.: “Wal, I’se dat nigger, boss. I 
just thought you had it down ‘Samson’.” 


MacIntosh: “Did ye enjoy yersel’ in 
your visit to America?” 

MacGrabb: “Enjoy masel’? I should 
say I did. Every time I went into ane 
o’ thae restaurants I found money under 
ma plate.” 


Grandma: “Did the cat eat the mouse 
you caught for her?” 

Little Arthur: “Yes, Granny, she ate 
all but the stem.” 


A little Norwegian girl came from Nor- 
way to join her brother in a large city 
close by. Seeking employment she was 
sent by an agency to the home of a 
wealthy woman. Arriving at his home the 
following conversation took place: 

W. W.: “All right, do you cook?” 

“No.” 
“Do you sew?” 
ON gd 
: “Do you do housework ?” 
“No.” 

W. W. (exasperated): “Well, what in 
the world can you do?” 

Hulda (grinning amiably): “Ay can 
milk reindeer.” 

Two Scotchmen were fishing, when one 
of them fell overboard. The drowning 
man came to the surface the second time, 
and Sandy yelled: “Denny, if ye dinna 
come up the third time, kin I have the 
boat ?” 


Acidophalus: “What were all de mat- 
tah wid yu yisteddy ?” 

Lallapoosa: “Ah had a cute attack ub 
alfalfitis.” 

Acidophalus: 

Lallapoosz: 
brow fer hay fevah.” 


“What’s dat?” 
“Waal, dat am jist high- 


“T understand that Joe is quite poetic.” 

“How come?” 

“All the stubs on his check-book read, 
‘Ode to a guy’.” 





Redemptorist Scholarships 


A scholarship is a fund the interest of which serves for the educa- 
tion of a Redemptorist missionary in perpetuity. 

Those who have given any contribution, great or small, to the 
burses shall have a share in perpetuity in the daily Masses, the daily 
Holy Communions, and daily special prayers that shall be offered up 
by our professed Students for the founders and associate founders of 
Redemptorist Scholarships. It goes without saying that the donors 


are credited with their share of the works performed by the students 
after they have become priests. 


Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help (St. Joseph’s Parish, 
I: I i 0-4 6s 0 inrenaaesaisascha teresa $ 522.00 


Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help of St. Alphonsus, 
CG. GE i 5 605 0 ses edastegievenmanansGate 1,258.50 


Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help (Kansas City, Mo.).. 2,008.00 
Burse of St. Joseph (Married Ladies, Rock Church, St. Louis) 2,750.07 
* * * 


Burse of St. Joseph, $709.00; Burse of St. Francis Assisi, $1,507.50; 
Burse of the Little Flower, $2,966.75; Burse of St. Thomas, 
Apostle, $211.00; Burse of St. Jude, $262.50; Burse of St. Rita, 
$506.00; Burse of St. Ann, $652.00; Burse of St. Gerard, $527.00; 
Burse of Holy Family, $22.00; Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual 
Help, $2,021.44; Burse of St. Peter, $247.25; Burse of the Poor 
Souls, $5,000.00; Burse of St. Alphonsus, $43.00; Burse of St. 
Anthony, $405.00; Burse of Ven. Bishop Neumann, $3,996.00; 
Our Lady of Perpetual Help (Knoxville), $2,100.00; Promoters’ 


Burse of the Sacred Heart, $2,468.03; Mary Gockel Burse, $12.00; 
Father Nicholas Franzen Memorial Burse, $64.63. 














Books 











FOR EVERY DAY AND EVERY MOOD 





FATHER FINN, S.J. 


By Himself. 
Price, $2.50. 


CHERIE 
By May B. McLaughlin 
Price, $1.25. 


HEART TALKS WITH 


JESUS. THIRD SERIES 
By Rosalie M. Levy. 
Price, postpaid, $1.10. 


UPON THIS ROCK 
By Rev. F. J. Mueller. 
Price, $2.00. 


CO-STARS: CECIL 
SPOONER AND 
OSCAR WILDE 
By Will W. Whalen. 
Price, $2.00. 


DAN’S WORST FRIEND 
By R. E. Holland, S.J. 
Price, $1.25. 


THE CRIMINAL 
By Henry A. Geisert. 
Price, $3.00. 


IN XAVIER LANDS 
By Neil Boyton, S.J. 
Price, $1.25. 


oe 
—— 


ORDER AT ONCE FROM 


RAGAMUFFIN 
By Ruth Irma Low. 
Price, $1.00. 


THE LAY APOSTO- 
LATE 
By Rev. J. J. Harbrecht 
Price, $3.50. 


THE IDEAL OF THE 
PRIESTHOOD 
By Rev. F. Ehrenborg, S.J. 
Price, $2.25. 


FOOL’S PILGRIMAGE 
By Herbert Scheibl. 
Price, $2.00. 


COLLEGE DAYS AT 
THE MANOR 


By Mary D. TenEyck. 
Price, $1.25. 


CATHOLIC MORAL 
TEACHING 
By Dr. George Surbled. 
Price, $2.50. 


TRAMPING TO 


LOURDES 
By John Gibbons. 
Price, $2.00. 


THE LIGUORIAN 


OCONOMOWOC 


Box & 


WISCONSIN 














